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EVANS’S 
CBERFAGCE BARMONISM 


At STIX GUINEAS, 


Has Five Octaves and Two Foot-boards, is in a French-polished Case, 
and has a soft, subdued, agreeable quality of tone, designed expressly 
to suit a Cottage or Small Sitting-room.—Boosey and Caine, Manu- 
facturers, 24 Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. ; 


ae 





Evans’s Ten-Guinea 
BRARMENE SES SB 


Is in a solid, handsome French-polished Case, and possesses that rich 
and organ-like quality of tone which particularly distinguishes these 
Instruments from the French.—Boosey and Caine, Manufacturers, 24 
Holles Street, Oxford Strect, W. 





Evans’s English 
RARM ONS S M SP 


WITH TWO. ROWS OF KEYS, 


At 45 and 63 Guineas, without Pedals, and 47 and 130 Gusmeas, 
with Pedals, 

Although particularly adapted for Churches, are equally effective in the 
Drawing-room. Not only have the leading members of the profession, 
including Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Balfe, Potter, Henry Smart, Best, 
&c., but the Clergy and the Press have also testified to the very 
great superiority of EVANS’S HARMONIUMS. _ These Testimo- 
nials may be secn upon reference to Boosey and Ching’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Harmoniums. 

The whole of EVANS’S INSTRUMENTS possess that organ-like 
quality of tone which has been hitherto unattained by any other manufac- 
turer, and are made throughout in the strongest and most substantial 
manner by the best “ ENGLISH WORKMEN.” They are neither 
affected by heat nor damp. 


BOOSEY AND CHING, 
MANUFACTURERS, 24 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W. 








A SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references in town. . Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
Purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London: 18 Hanover Square. | - 


QWEET SUMMER, Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 


Words and Music by James Lea Summers. Price 3s, 
os by Miss Banks and Miss Palmer with great success at his Concert, St. James’s 
all. 





“* Not only is the melody sweet and flowing, the ‘ voicing’ good, and the accompani - 
ment both correct and elegant, it has in addition to these desirable qualifications, a 
strong poetical feeling, by the unaffectedly earnest lines to which the music is set.”—= 
Musica Wortp. 


London: Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street, W. 
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ORGANIST’S REPERTOIRE, 


A Selection of Classical Compositions 


FROM THE " 
MASSES, ORATORIOS AND MOTETTS 
OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS, 
ARRANGED FROM THE ORCHESTRAL SCORES FOR THE’: 


ORCAN, 


WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 


J. T. STONE. 





CONTENTS: 








No. 1. Santa Maria, and Marcia Religiosa ... ...Dinoral... +i. «+ +Meyerbeer. 
% Gloriain Excelsis Deo ws ove eco oo AZth Mass ace eee oe Mozart. 
3. Cujus AnimaM —§ aco cco ace coe coe oe ini 
4 Quoniam Tu Solus... ose 
*¢ Gran Dio, Padre Nostro_ ». 
5. Splendente Te Deus... «+ « see eee ane ate gee nee eee Mozart 
6. Worthy isthe Lamb... ose ese see oe Messiah.,. 0 eee oes Handel. 
7. Et Resurrexit ... soo sso coe cso cco cooMassin C wee oe ose Beethoven.’ 
8 Gloria in Excelsis Deo se .++ oe. coe cee cee _ oe one cee | eee Pergolesi. 
"(Fac ut Portem ... oe se cee ase eve oes Stabat Mater ose... Rossini. 
9. Der Erdkreis ist nun des Herrn ... «++ ose i + ase ese oeeMendelssohn, 
10. Te Deum Laudamus 1. we see ove eco -..Graun, 





ose my \ 
1}. Dies Ire, Tuba Mirum, and Rex Tremendz...Requiem ... ...Mozart. 
12. How are the Mighty Fall’n we. se oe 
Price 3s, each. 
London : Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28 Holles Street, W 





Openings of Organs Built by CONACHER 


and €0. of Huddersfield. 


HE NEW ORGAN for Christ Church, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, containing 3 rows of keys and 41 stops, WILL BE OPENED on Sunday, 


the Ist September. 
Performances will be given upon it every succeeding evening until the Saturday fol- 


lowing, inclusive, 
HE NEW ORGAN for the Wesleyan Chapel, Golcar, 
near Huddersfield, WILL BE OPENED the last week in September. 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 
HE NEW ORGAN for the Wesleyan Chapel, Culling- 
worth, near Bradford, WILL BE OPENED the second week in September. 
Further particulars to follow. 
HE NEW ORGAN for St. John’s Church, Holbeck, 
Leeds (Messrs. Marshall’s Church), WILL BE OPENED the second week 


in October. 
Further particulars to follow. 


HE NEW ORGAN for the Independent Church, George 
Square, Greenock, WILL BE OPENED the second week in October. 
Further particulars to follow. 


RYSTAL PALACE—GRAND CONCERT, 


SATURDAY NEXT, September 7th. ‘ ’ EN 
Vocalists : Mile. Tietjens, Signor Bosio, Signor Delle Sedie, and Signor Giuglini ; 
Pianoforte, Signor Bianchi. 
A full Chorus. The Programme will be duly announced. : 
Open at 10, Concert at 3. Admission half-a-crown ; Children one shilling ; Reserved 

ts half-a-crown extra. t . 
Seve pet Half-a-Guinea Season Tickets will admit to this Concert, and till the 30th 


April, 1862. : 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER AND LUCAS, 


210 REGENT STREET. 


ae 


Ascher’s ‘*LaCircassienne,” (Auber) ss. ose eee 
Callcott’s ‘La Circassienne” (Auber), the favourite airs in 
books, solos each ove ove eve ove oe 
Ditto ditto as Duets eee eee ese ove ove ove 
Roeckell’s ‘* Rhapsodie Hongroise,”’ (Op. 47) ove ove 
Lindteldt’s (Carl) ‘‘ La Belle Marie’ .. ss. ove ae 
Do. “‘ L’Ondée de Roses (Mazurka Brillante) 
Trekell’s (J. T.) ‘* Garibaldi’s Hymn” ove ove ove 
Berger’s (F.) “ Attendez-moi” «.. oss ose eve eee 
Brissac’s ‘**‘ Un Ballo in Maschera” (2nd Fantasia), Op. 87... 
Ritter’s “ Véloce,” Impromptu, (Op. 24) er aT) 
Ditto ‘“ Le Chant du Braconnier ” oi 
Le Carpentier’s ‘‘ La Circassienne’’ fantaisie 


ed hw rw wWowaw 
omooacoeoooo oA 





A CIRCASSIENNE VALSE (Strauss), 4s. La Cir- 
cassienne Quadrilles (Strauss), Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s. La Circassienne Polka, 3s. 
Orchestral and septett parts are published to the Valse and Quadrilles. = 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





RAMATIC COLLEGE QUADRILLE. Composed 


by ALrrep MELLON, and played nightly at the Promenade Concerts with im- 
mense success. 
Just published, price 4s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





N ADAME DOLBY’S most popular SONGS: — 


BROKEN VOWS, composed by Francesco Bercer; and SLEEP, 
DEAREST, SLEEP, composed by Ra GER. Price 2s, 6d. each. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 








ERALDINE.—Sims Reeves’s New Song, composed by 
Francesco BerGer, and sung by Sims Reeves with immense success at the 
principal London Concerts. Price 2s. 6d. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





HE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. Composed 
iy by J. L. Harron, and sung with immense success by Mr. SANTLEY and Mr. 
WInn, &c. Price 2s. 6d. post-free 

Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





ATTON’S NEW AND POPULAR SONGS.— 
VOICE OF THE WESTERN WIND (Sung by Mr. Santley), 2s. 6d. 
SAVE FATHER ON THE SEA (Sung by Miss Palmer), 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS.— 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—MLLE. PAREPA EVERY 
EVENING. 

The Orchestra: Messrs. Alsept. Aymor, Antoine Asscher, Aylward, Barret, Baetens, 
Behem, Barry, Betjeman, Bort, Bradley, Browne, Burnett, Calkin, Campanile, Carro- 
dus, Catchnole, Chipp, T. P. Chipp, H. Collins, Collins V. Cohen, Coote, Dando, 
Daubert, Doyle, Folkes, Glanville, Griesbach, Guest, Hann Harper, C. Harper, T, 
Hausser, Hawkes, Hill, Howell, sen., Howell, jun., Howell, A., Hughes, Isaacson, 
Kelly, Kleine, Kreutzer, Lavigne, Lazarus, Levy, Levy, Levy, jun., Love, Mann, 
Meves, Nadaud, Newsham, Nicholson, Ould, Orchard, Palyton, Pollitzer, Pratten, F., 
Pratten, R. S., Reed, Reynolds, Schmidt, Severn, Seymour, Simmons, Simmons, B., 
Smith Sanden, Streather, Sutton, Thirlwall, Thompson, Tourneur, Trust, Vaudra- 
lan, Ward, Waud, Watson, Webb, Wells, White, Willy, Wilkins, Winterbottom, 
Winterbottom, W., Zerbini, Zerbini, jun. 

On Monday next will be performed, for the first time, A Grand Orchestral Selection 
of National Airs, English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, with solos for the principal per. 
formers ; and anew Quadrille, “‘ The New York.” 

On Wednesday next a new Waltz,\‘* The Warblers of the Forest,” introducing a 
novel effect. 

On Thursday next, Sept. 5,a MOZART NIGHT, on which occasion the first part 
of the Concert will consist of Selections from the works of that great master, 

On Saturday next, Sept. 7, the VOLUNTEER NIGHT will be repeated, 

Commence at Eight. Promenade, One Shilling. 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON, 





ETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL.—Vacancies have 


occurred, or are about to occur, in the Choir of the above Cathedral ; among 
the regular Lay Clerks, by the death of a tenor; among the Supernumeraries, by 
promotion of a bass ; and among the Choristers, by superannuation. 

Application may be made (in the absence of the Chapter Clerk), during the ensuing 
month, personally or by letter (post paid), to the Dean, who will give preliminary in. 
formation as to duties, stipend, &c. In case of the Dean not being at home, letters 
may be left with J. Cattel, Esq., at the Chapter Clerk’s office, 





RGAN FOR SALE, nearly new ; having 2 manuals, 


CC to F; with 11 stops in the great, and 9 stops in the swell organ ; 4 
and 4 composition pedals ; pedals, CCC to C, with double open 16-feet Dike “se 
£220. Payment may extend over two or three years, with approved security. 
Address, Mr. Walker, Buckingham. 








R. WHARTON (late of the English Opera, Covent 


Garden) is now open to Engagements for the Winter Season. 
Address, care of Ransford and Son, Music Publishers, No, 2 Princes Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London. 


J FINCHAM, Orean-pipe Maker, Vorcrr, and Toner, 
e 110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowe Terms. 


IRMINGHAM FESTIVAL.—Beethoven’s GRAND 


MASS in D, Vocal Score 8vo., printed from engraved plates, 5s., postage 








free. 
Schott and Co., 159 Regent Street. 


O PIANOFORTE and MUSICSELLERS.—WANTED 


“bya Young Man (a Scotchman), who has had _ considerable experience in the 
Trade, an Engagement as Assistant. London or neighbourhood preferred, Under. 
stands book-keeping, and would not object to travel if required, 
Letters addressed “ Assistant,” 134 Bayham Street, Camden Town, before the 10th 
September, will ensure a personal interview. 


A GOOD TUNER, thorough Repairer, and Salesman, 
ws seeks a Country Engagement. Reference as to efficiency, sobriety, &c. Com. 
mencing salary 25s. week, 

Address T. B., 6 Gravel Walk, Rochester, Kent. 














Ostenp.—The Ostend journals inform us that a grand musical 
solemnity was held at the Casino on Saturday the 23rd ultimo, 
under the direction of M. Jules de Glimes, the eminent professor 
of singing, from Brussels. The company included some of the 
most distinguished and renowned amateurs in the kingdom, among 
whom may be mentioned his Majesty the King of Prussia, Prince 
George of Prussia, and the Grand Duke of Baden, all connoisseurs 
par excellence. So universal was the demand for places, that more 
than 400 persons could not be accommodated, M. de Glimes, 
however, ever willing to oblige, although at no smail trouble and 
expense to himself, consented to remain and organise a second con- 
cert on Monday, whereby the disappointed were gratified (all 
except those whose chief desire might be to see the royal 
amateurs), as the programme was almost identical in both enter- 
tainments. The artists were Mlle. Trebelli, ‘‘ the famous cantatrice,” 
as the Journal de Bruxelles styles her, from the Italian Opera of 
Paris; Herr Theodore Formes, brother to the celebrated basso, 
and first tenor of the Grand Opera_of Berlin; the brothers de 
Munck—the one a distinguished violinist, the other a distinguished 
violoncellist ; and M. Gouchon, a pianist of repute. The per- 
formance was eminently successful. La Trebelli and M. Formes, 
above all, covered themselves with glory. “Their beautiful 
voices harmoniously married ” (we transcribe literally from a local 
paper), “produced an effect not to be expressed” (indicible). M. de 
Glimes is complimented on all sides, not merely for the zeal and 
energy he displayed in organising the concert, but for the admirably 
artistic manner in which he accompanied all the pieces on the 
pianoforte. Both entertainments, indeed, are likely to constitute 
the great musical events of the season 1861 at Ostend. 


Me.pournE.— The return of the Lyster troupe to the Theatre Royal 
will be signalised by the production of an original serio-comic opera, 
entitled “ The Gentleman in Black,” by Mr. Marsh, of this city. Com- 
petent judges speak highly of the music. The principal airs are said to 
possess a fresh and sparkling character, while the overture indicates not 
only the inventive powers of the composer’s mind, but his‘knowledge’ of 
instrumentation, and his capacity to turn the resources of the orchestra 
to the best advantage. The opera is to be produced with every regard 
to scenic effect ; and as the period at which the story is laid is that of 
the first French revolution, and the destruction of the Bastille constitutes 
the finale, there is ample scope for illustration and effect. We are glad 
to learn that Mr. Kyte contemplates making some extensive and neces- 
sary improvements in the Theatre Royal, including the addition of an 
elegant refreshment-room for the exclusive use of ladies attending the 
dress circle, This is proposed to be erected on the west side of the 
theatre, and will resemble a conservatory, ornamented with shrubs and 
flowers, and a fountain. A new method of illuminating the dress 
circle is to be introduced, and the present uncomfortable seats are to be 
replaced by others of a more commodious character.—Argus, June 7. 
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BOULOGNE. 
August. 28, 1861. 


Ir there be any smoke-dried Londoner still undecided where to 
pass his midsummer holiday, let him make up his mind to come to 
Boulogne. Nowhere else will he get such a thorough change ; no 
other searside town offers more attractions in the way of amuse- 
ment and relaxation. Iam an authority on the subject, for there’s 
not a watering-place on the coast of England of which I cannot 
speak from personal experience. I have tried Brighton, and have 
vainly endeavoured to combine enjoyment with submission to the 
fashionable regulations to which its visitors are supposed to submit. 
Ihave been to Ramsgate.and Margate, have lounged upon their 
jetties, and spent my money at their libraries, have been made un- 
comfortable by the gorgeous, hot-looking velvets of the nosey 
matrons, and have been jostled rudely by the breast-pinney bre- 
thren, who, at this time of year, forsake Jewry to invade the Isle 
of Thanet and claim it as their own. I have sauntered along the 
beach at Hastings and calculated the result of a jump from 
Lover’s Seat. Lowestoff and Llandudno are equally well-known 
to me, while the boasted charms of Scarborough have proved 
themselves far too fatiguing for my fastidious taste. 

To appreciate Boulogne thoroughly I advise a short sojourn 
en route at Folkestone, that most mysterious of all places 
where, as far as I have ever been able to make out, civilisation 
is limited to half a dozen houses and a hotel, the rest of the town 
being apparently in the same condition, and the natives in the 
same wild state as they might have been when Cesar visited 
them. Dine at the Pavilion Hotel dable"d’héte because it is the 
worst dinner you can possibly meet with—badly cooked—badly 
served. If you have time, sleep at the hotel in the dismal room 
which will be allotted to you—bathe in the morning. Dinner, 
bed, and bath have their uses. Under other circumstances I 
should say, avoid them, as you would any cause of misery and un- 
happiness ; but in this instance they will be beneficial and give a 
spice to your enjoyment of the petits plaisirs de la vie provided for 
you on this side of the water. 

Musical people seem to be very generally of my opinion as to 
the attractions of Boulogne. Prima donnas, tenors, basses, con- 
traltos, pianists, and composers are to be met with everywhere. 
At the tables d’héte, the promenade, the library, wherever you 
go, some well-known face will surely meet you, and the only un- 
pleasant feeling likely to interfere with your amusement is the pos- 
sibility of the labours of the London season being reagwed at 
Boulogne by the innumerable concert-givers and beneficiaires here 
congregated together. They are, however, devoted to the dolce 
far niente, and apparently have forgotten for the moment all about 
their programmes and advertisements. Their chief wanes is 
bathing. Now bathing, as carried on in France generally, and at 


Boulogne particularly, is a very much more respectable and so- 
ciable amusement than it is in aor sea-side towns on the English 


coast. At Margate I remember last year being scandalised by 
the conduct of the bathers, and those who watched them from the 
shore. There were no regulations as to costume. Men and women 
were to be seen within a few yards of each other, destitute of any 
covering whatever; while young ladies who were fortunate enough 
to inhabit the houses facing the sea, brought their opera glasses 
into requisition to get a better view of the disgraceful exhibition 
which daily presented itself to their eager gaze. 

Such an outrage on decency as that which is, I dare say, still in 
practice at Margate and elsewhere in England at the sea-side, 
would be punished severely in France. At Boulogne the bathers 
of both sexes are compelled to dress, the fact of being in the 
water not being considered any excuse for violating the rules 
of propriety. This year there are certainly some drawbacks to 
the bathing, but not of a very serious nature. The management 
of the baths has, I am told, fallen into the hands of the municipal 
authorities, who have appointed very incompetent persons to carry 
out the arrangements. Great is the confusion of a morning on 
the shore among the applicants for tickets, towels, dresses and 
machines. The pére de famille with his numerous progeny anxious 
for a dip gets very impatient. He remonstrates gently at first, 
but soon begins a crescendo of fire and fury, which attains an 
alarming height until he is thrust, family and all, into a machine, 





and carried off into the water, where his anger soon gets cooled. 
Aprés tout he has only had to wait some short time longer than 
usual, and the crowd of visitors is sufficient apology for his being 
forcedtodo so. In the water you can enjoy a pleasant swim with 
your fair friend whom you may have met at a table dhéte. That's 
she in the blue-striped bloomer costume. She swims well, and 
will very probably beat you if you try a race with her. Take care 
of the priest who is floundering about in that tremendously long 
gown, if you happen to strike out too far you may do him serious 
bodily injury. He looks more like an air mattrass thana human 
being as he floats on the top of the water. 

It is twelve o'clock and everybody’s bathing —all the 
prima donnas, tenors, basses, and contraltos-in Boulogne. 
Com’ é dolce’ sta mattina,” says Donna Anna, as, she greets you 
from among the breakers. ‘ Venez nous joindre,” screams Fi- 
delio, who is hand in hand with Weber’s Concert Stiick, dancing 
and splashing about like an amphibious Bayadére. “Gott im Him- 
mel” exclaims an old German, as he puts his toe in the water. 
“ N’allez pas si loin,” shout the officers of the Humane Society 
to some venturesome swimmer out so far that his head is only a 
small black speck on the blue expanse. The boat, which is always 
in attendance, rows after him, and he is made to turn in shore. So 
it goes on. Girls laughing, children screaming, men shouting, until 
everybody has had ademi heure a Peau, and gone home to lunch. 
A drive to the Vallée, or a sail on the Liane, helps to pass away the 
afternoon very pleasantly, and to get up an appetite for the table 
@héte at six o'clock. And what a feast for Lucullus is that table 
a'hote (no matter at what hotel—the Imperial being the best, par 
excellence) compared to the pyglossian meal at Folkestone. No 
means are neglected tomake the repast as enjoyable as possible. 
The decorations of the table are elegant and artistic. Flowers and 
fruits in pretty ‘china dishes, massive gold and silver candelabras 
have a brilliant effect upon the snow-white spotless cloth spread 
for a hundred or more visitors, and extending the whole length 
of the spacious salle a manger. The dinner is unexceptionable, 
well cooked, and capitally served. There are objections to every 
table d@héte, or rather to dining on any occasion in public. Your 
opposite neighbour may be a man of vulgar habits and offend 
your gentility by using his fork as a toothpick, or eating 
peas with a knife. He may be an insufferable coxcomb, 
and annoy you by his noisy overbearing conduct — but 
at the risk of such contingencies you stand a chance of 
sitting next to an agreeable companion, or of a pair of bright 
sparkling eyes to look at over the way, either of which is a very 
pleasant adjunct to adinner, and raises your spirits accordingly. 
At Boulogne I have had experience of every sort of neighbour, 
and am happy to say the more agreeable have hitherto exceede 
the objectionable, both in number and effect. Dinner over, there 
is plenty of amusement, whether at the Etablissement, where you 
can dance or play at cards; at the Tintilleries, where you can 
dance only, but as violently as you like (and that’s a consideration 
with some people) ; at the Theatre, where you can hear comedies, 
and now and then an opera, very respectably performed; at the 
fair, where you can see real Dulcamaras, male and female, retail 
their medicines to the too confiding populace. It’s really worth while 
listening to the eloquent impudence of these charlatans, who seem to 
make a very good living by their trade. Last week I heard one hold 
forth to thejcrowd from the roof of her carriage, a very decent- 
looking vehicle, upon the rumble of which were two drummers 
who preluded every sentence of Mad. Dulcamara by a deafening 
rappel. She sold the medicines of her father, a physician, 
according to her story, too well off to do so himself. He 
had made a colossal fortune — she continued to dispense his 
drugs from purely philanthropic motives. They were per- 
fectly harmless, and to prove it she swallowed a box full, having, 
she said, a slight attack of indigestion. How the drums beat as 
the pills went down one by one! It was quite alarming. 

Besides the amusements I have mentioned, concerts are occa- 
sionally given by the Société Philharmonique, for which artists of 
the first rank and reputation are engaged. One took place last 
week, and excited great interest on account of the celebrated 
Sisters Marchisio being announced to sing. 


Here is the programme tn extenso:— 
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SALLE DES CONCERTS, RUE SIBLEQUIN. 
SOCIETE PHILHARMONIQUE DE BOULOGNE, 
Mardi, 20 Aoitt 1861, 

CONCERT AU PROFIT DES PAUVRES. 
Chant: 

Muse, Cartorta Marcuisio, Soprano, 

Mire. Barspara Makxcuisio, Contralto, 
Premiéres Chanteuses de l’Opéra. 

Piano: M. Gennaro PERRELLI, 


Violoncelle: M. Pu. Lamoury, Premier violoncelliste solo 
des concerts de Paris, 





PROGRAMME:—PremizkeE Partie. 


1, Ouverture de la Muette de Portict ee Auber. 
2. Grand duo de Semiramis (redemandé) chanté par les 

sceurs Marchisio ° . . . . Rossini. 
3. Andante religioso et Rondo militaire, exécutés par 

M. Ph. Lamoury . ee . Servais. 
4. Cavatine du Barbier de Séville, chantée par Mlle. 

Barbara Marchisio . : ° . : Rossini. 
5. Fantaisie sur la Fille du Régiment, composée et exé- 

euté parM. . .. “ie é : G. Perrelli, 
6. Le Zingare, duo chanté par les scours Marchisio . Gabussi. 

Devxiime Partie. 
1. Ouverture de Lestocq . . ; ° ‘ ° Auber. 
2. Fantaisie sur le Barbier de Séville, exécutée par M. 
Servais. 


Ph. Lamoury ‘ : ° . . ‘ 
Romance de Guillaume Tell : “ Sombre Forét,” chantée 
par Mlle. Carlotta Marchisio . ° ° . 
4. ler Adagio de Concert sur la Somnambule, composé 
etexécuté par M. . ; : ; . . G. Perrelli. 
Le Carnaval de Venise, exécuté par M. Ph. Lamoury  Servais. 
Duo de Norma, chanté par les sceurs Marchisio Bellini. 


M. Al. Guitmanr tiendra le piano, qui sort des atcliers d’Erard. 


? 


Rossini.' 


a ag 


The Salle des Concerts is not a very first-rate music room. 
Narrow, long, and low, when crammed, as it was on this occasion, 
it becomes most insufferably hot. To enjoy music one ought to 
be completely at ease, cool, and comfortable. The architect, in 
whatever age he lived, was evidently not of this opinion, and from 
what I have seen of concert rooms, architects generally seem to 
differ from me. That, however, by theway. The band of the Phil- 
harmonique consists of amateurs, and is therefore exempt from 
criticism—a fortunate circumstance for all the amateur bands I have 
ever heard. The Boulogne Sterndale Bennett (judging from his 
back), is a good-natured musician. He took things very quietly 
(judging from his back), and allowed no mishap to disturb his 
equanimity. His shoulders are broad and his head small, so that, 
as far as one can tell (judging from his back), he is physically 

ualified for the position he fills. ‘True, he might have got red in 
the face when the amateur trumpet came in too soon, or have 
shaken his fist privately at the violoncello, and made signs indi- 
cative of wrath at the bassoon, but if he did, it was so well 
managed, that judging from all he deigned to show the public, viz. 
his back, there is not a more easy-going conductor in the world 
than he is. The concert having been inaugurated by the overture 
to Masaniello, the amateurs and their conductor left the platform, 
and the Sisters Marchisio appeared. The great attraction of the 
evening, they were greeted with loud and prolonged applause. It 
says a great deal for the energy and enterprise of the directors of 
the Société, that they bring such artists to sing at their concerts, 
it being well known that the “sisters” demand and receive as 
extravagant terms as any other vocalists of the present day. 

They fully justified their engagement, by attracting an audience 
which filled the Salle des Concerts to overflowing. The opinion 
of the continental press of the talent of the two young ladies is 
already familiar to the readers of the Mustcan Wortp. Wherever 
they have appeared, the enthusiasm of the public has been excited 






cadenzas with unerring certainty and effect. The Semiramide duet 
they sang as arranged for them expressly by Rossini himself. It 
met with immense success. M. Lamoury is a violoncellist of very 
great talent, and had he contented himself with playing twice 
would have left a most agreeable impression. But three violon- 
cello solos are too many in one evening. The listener became 
satiated and fatigued long before M. Lamoury had brought hig 
cello gymnastics to a termination. 

M. Gennes Perrelli plays the piano with a touch as light as air, 
and astonished everybody by his performance of some variations 
for the left hand alone. As far as mechanical skill is cop- 
cerned, M. Perrelli-was completely successful; but, for my own 
part, I would rather listen to the young lady playing a simple 
melody from the Mariage aux Lanternes in the next room, than all 
the arpeggios and difficulties ever overcome by patience at the 
sacrifice of sentiment. But then I am not a musician, and M, 
Perrelli might say I know nothing about it. The concert was 
finished brilliantly by the Norma duet, after which the fresh air 
afforded a most agreeable change to the stifling atmosphere of the 
crowded room. Since the Société Philharmonique there has been 
nothing remarkable to disturb the daily routine of bathing, lunch- 
ing, driving, anddining. Should anything further happen it shall 
be duly recorded by the 
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THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

Birmingham, Aug. 26th, 
I arrivep here this evening, and immediately wended my way to 
the hostelry I always “use,” as Jeames would say, for there ] am 
certain of being well treated. In my opinion, a great deal more 
depends upon a critic’s securing comfortable quarters and generous 
diet than people usually imagine. Napoleon declared that the 
stomach ruled mankind, and Theodore Hook has described—too 
truly, I am afraid—how the judges’ after-dinner verdicts at the 
Old Bailey were influenced by the quality of the marrow-puddings 
and the flavour of the sheriffs’ fine crusted old port. I always 
make it a rule, therefore—for the sake of art, mind you, and not 
my own—to look after my creature-comforts, as much as possible, 
on occasions like the present, and, to tell the truth, I gencrally 
succeed pretty well. 

Of course, the approaching Festival is the great theme of con- 
versation, and excites a vast amount of enthusiasm among all 
classes. From the current reports, there is every reason to believe 
that, this year, it will prove a grand success, both artistically and 
pecuniarly, For the first fact we have a guarantee in the names 
of the artists engaged; and, for the second, in the anxiety dis- 
played to obtain places. However, we shall see, or, to adopta 
foreign phrase never before employed—Nous verrons. 

Aug, 27th, 

I have just ‘had the pleasure of listening to one of the finest 
performances of Elijah it has ever been my good fortune to hear. 
Nothing could have gone off better. ‘Ihe principal singers, the 
chorus, the orchestra, and, though last not least, the conductor, 
Mr. Costa, are entitled to the highest praise. Before proceeding 
further in matters musical, I may, perhaps, mention parentheti- 
cally, in terms of sincere commendation, the efforts made by the 
proper authorities to secure the comfort of their visitors. A great 
deal has been said, and justly, of the precautions adopted by the 
managers of public fétes in Paris and other foreign cities, but, 
after having seen the order and regularity that prevailed in Bir- 
mingham to-day, it would have been impossible for any one to 
repeat the parrot-cry, “They do these things much better in 
France.” Barriers had been erected along the principal thorough- 
fares leading to the magnificent Town Hall, so that, although the 
crowd was very great, the visitors were not incommoded by it in 
the slightest degree. In fact, everything, including the weather 
itself, was all that could be desired. 

Since the last Festival, the interior of the Town Hall has been 





by the perfection of their duet singing. It is difficult to imagine 
anything more sympathetic and harmonious than the blending of 
their voices, while the extraordinary vocal facility they have ac- 
quired, enables them to execute the most surprising fioriture and 





redecorated, in a style which would gladden the heart of Mr. Owen 
Jones himself. The means of illumination, too, have been im- 
ei by some classical gas-candelabra, a present from the 
Messrs. Elkington. Altogether, the building, when filled, this 
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morning, by its audience of well-dressed women and men, all in 
holiday attire, and in the best possible spirits, presented a coup- 
dail which will not easily be forgotten by those present. — 

The appearance of Mr. Costa in the orchestra was the signal for 
an enthusiastic burst of applause, the best proof how deeply the 
celebrated conductor's efforts are appreciated by the good people 
of Birmingham, as well as by the members of the chorus and or- 
chestra, * were quite as demonstrative as the general public. 

The proceedings commenced with the National Anthem, Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington taking the first verse, while the second was 
arranged as a quartet, sung by the above lady, Miss Palmer, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley, the whole audience standing up 
in obedience to the time-honoured custom. Then came the real 
business of the day, the oratorio itself. As I have previously 
remarked, it was magnificently given. Elijah is identified with 
Birmingham, and no festival here would be considered complete 
without it. The local amateurs composing the chorus know the 
work by heart; and when we recollect that, in addition to this, 
they have enjoyed the advantage of Mr. Costa’s advice and 
guidance for a week or so, we can easily understand that their 

rformance must be immeasurably superior to that of the various 
associations at the grand musical gatherings in Germany, where 
the vocalists, to the number of one or two thousand, as at Nu- 
remburg lately, have only one rehearsal. I do not mention this 
with a view to depreciate the efforts of the natives of Fatherland, 
but merely to chronicle the fact that England, unmusical as 
foreigners will persist in calling her, frequently sets an example, 
even in music, which might with advantage be followed by those 
who are eternally asserting they are our superiors in all that 
relates to the divine art of Mendelssohn and Beethoven, of Handel 
and Mozart. Were I to notice in detail all the fine- effects in the 
singing of the chorus, I should greatly exceed the space allotted 
to me in the columns of the Musican Wortp. I never heard 
finer choral vocalism. Thus, not only were what used to be con- 
sidered the grander choruses, the chevaux de bataille of the cho- 
risters, exquisitely given, but those choruses to which less atten- 
tion was formerly paid, such as “ Blessed are the men,” “The 
watching over Israel,” and “ He that shall endure to the end shall 
be saved,” were rendered with a delicacy, an amount of feeling, 
and a degree of precision which imparted to them an importance 
they never before possessed in the minds of the general public— 
however much musicians may have been impressed with their 
consummate loveliness — and prove that, high as Elijah has 
hitherto stood in popular estimation, its fame has not yet attained 
its culminating point, but will go on steadily increasing from year 
to year, as fresh beauties, hitherto unsuspected, like the existence 
of gold in Australia only a short time since, continue to be 
oe Man’s intelligence requires to be matured up to the 
appreciation of great works. Shakspeare had long slumbered 
with the dead ere his sublime productions met with anything like 
the respect due to their transcendant merits; and such, I am 
inclined to believe, is the case with the creations of Mendelssohn. 
Before concluding my notice of this portion of the performance, 
I may mention that, at a signal from the Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot, the president on the occasion, the final chorus of the first 
part, “ Thanks be to God,” was repeated. 

t» I now come to the solo singers. ‘The soprano music was con- 
fided to Mlle. Titiens and Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington. The 
former lady has evidently made great strides in the rendering of 
oratorio music since her first essay in the Creation. ‘The music in 
Elijah is evidently better suited to her gm than that of 
Haydn’s masterpiece, and the experience she has gained is of 
reat use to her. ‘“ Nobody is missed” was a favourite axiom of 
alleyrand, the astute, and, though we. cannot help regretting 
that we shall no more listen to the sweet, pure tones of Clara 
Novello, or the fascinating strains of Mad. Otto Goldschmidt, 
Mlle. Titiens’ singing to-day went far to prove the truth of the 
observation which emanated from the cynical heart of the wily 
ex-priest and whilome diplomatist. Her execution of the fine 
air, “ Hear ye, Israel,” was a superb piece of artistic vocalisation 
and expressive declamation—calm, lofty, and unaffected. Her 
pronunciation of the English words, moreover, was extremely 
satisfactory, and proves how assiduously she must have laboured 
to approach perfection — which Iam almost tempted to assert 





she has attained — in every imaginable respect. In the double 
quartet, “ For he shall give,” in the trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” and in 
the quartet and chorus, “ Holy, holy, holy” —in the last espe- 
cially — her natural aptitude for oratorio was placed beyond a 
doubt. The music of Elijah is not exactly adapted to Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington. Nevertheless, she is far too accomplished 
a vocalist ever to disappoint altogether the expectations of her 
audience, and belie her well-earned reputation in other branches 
of the art. But her style is rather too light for the severe and 
measured tread of oratorio. I intend these observations gene- 
rally, for she was very fine in the concerted pieces, as well as in 
the duet between the Widow and the Prophet. The contralto 
music was divided between Mad. Sainton-Dolby and Miss Palmer, 
who fully sustained their previous reputation. Mad. Sainton- 
Dolby was especially good in the air “O rest in the Lord,” which 
was repeated at the request of the noble President, for the audi- 
ence have no ostensible part in the matter, being requested to 
refrain from all manifestations of applause at the morning per- 
formances, although they are allowed to be as demonstrative as 
ar choose in the evening. The opinion of the Musica Wortp 
with regard to encores is, by this time, pretty well known to all 
its readers. But if the system of overtaxing the powers of 
artists is bad, or if it is out of place for the general public to call 
for the repetition of a particular piece, why should the said sys- 
tem still be pursued by the President himself, who, above all 
others, I dieald say, is bound to set a good example and preserve 
order anddecorum? Such an arrangement savours too much 
of a partiality for cringing towards those in high places. 
It may suit the Hofburg Theatre in Vienna, but is far 
from appropriate in a great centre of intelligence and political 
liberty like Birmingham. In the words of Hamlet, I beg to say, 
“ Reform it altogether.” But revenons d nos moutons. Miss Pal- 
mer was excellent throughout, distinguishing herself more particu- 
larly in the air, “Woe unto them,” which she rendered with 
touching expression and artistic finish. Mr. Sims Reeves was in 
fine voice, and never sang with more spirit than on this occasion. 
His rendering of the recitative and air, “If with all your hearts,” 
was superb. The same may be said of the accompanied recitative, 
* Man of God,” in Part II., and, “ ‘Then shall the righteous.” Mr, 
Santley was heard to great advantage in all the music allotted to 
him. His rendering of the song, “ Lord God of Abraham,” and, 
“Ts not His word like fire?” created a deep impression M 
Montem Smith effectively discharged his duties as second tenor 
and the subordinate parts in the double quartet were well sus- 
tained by Mrs. Sutton, Messrs. Mason, Briggs and Smythson. 
The final quartet, ‘““O! come every one,” sung by Mlle. Titiens, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley, was a great 
treat, It narrowly escaped repetition, for the President gave the 
signal for an encore. But Mr. Costa, somewhat like Nelson, per- 
haps, on a certain occasion, did not see it, and thus the artists’ 
lungs were spared. The final chorus, “ And then shail your light,” 
formed, by the manner in which it was delivered, a worthy con- 
clusion to this:magnificent performance. I should be guilty of an 
act of most culpable omission were I not again to state that the 
playing of the band was simply magnificent. It could not have 
been surpassed, and but seldom equalled. 

Among the notabilities—the sommités, as the French style them 
—were the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, president; the Mayor 
of Birmingham and party, Lord Calthorpe, the Hon. Miss Cal- 
thorpe, the Hon. Augustus Calthorpe, Colonel the Hon. Somerset 
Calthorpe and party, Mrs. Dugdale, Mr. W. S. Dugdale, jun., the 
Rev. W. Astley, Lady Willoughby de Broke and party, Lady Mor- 
daunt and party, Lord Wrottesley and party, Viscount Lifford and 
the Hon. Miss Hewitt, Sir Francis Scott, Lady Scott, and 

arty; Sir W. Hartopp, Lady Hartopp, and party ; the 
— and Rev. W. Lyttelton and party, Lady Charlotte Chet- 
wynd and party, the Hon. and Rev. John Bridgeman and Miss 
Moncrieff, the Rev. Mr. Biddulph and party, the Rev. Herbert 
Peel and party, the Baroness Windsor and party, the Hon. and 
Rey. Mr. Clive, Lady Sandys and party, Mr. T. H. Foley, M.P., 
and party, Mr. W. Scholefield, M.P., and party, Sir T. Winnington, 
M.P., and party, Mr. John Hardy, M.P., Mrs. Hardy and party, 
Sir Francis Shuckburgh and party, Sir John Trollope, M.P., and 
party, Mr. Howard Galton and party, Lord Raglan and party, the 
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Rev. W. Graham, the Hon. Colonel Legge and party, Lord Somer- 
ville and party. 

The general audience numbered more than 1500 persons, and 
the total receipts, including donations and collections, amounted 
to 1809/. 17s. 10d., a welcome addition to the funds of that admir- 
able institution, the General Hospital. 

Aug’. 28th. 

Really, the duties of critic on a London musical paper are by 
no means light. At the close of the London season, the gentleman 
who “ does” the theatres, may a up his portmanteau or carpet- 
bag, and proceed in search of that relaxation he so much needs 
after his weary labours. He may visit Paris or Baden Baden; 
drop in to see a friend at Berlin or Vienna; pay a visit to the 
Tyrol, scale Mont Blanc, or pass a pleasant fortnight in ay 
and admiring the beauties of the Rhine. If he be more homely 
in his tastes, he may roam through the lake districts, lounge on 
the esplanade at Brighton, or eat shrimps and wear buff slippers 
at Margate. He is not sent about the country to record the pro- 
vincial achievements of dramatic stars. Were Robson and M. 
Fechter to appear in the same piece at the Theatre Royal, any- 
where out of the sound of Bow Bells, Londoners would be per- 
fectly contented to put up with the accounts furnished by the 
local gentlemen of the press. But the poor musical critic is dif- 
ferently situated from his dramatic confrére. For him there is no 
rest, and nolens volens, after laying down his pen as soon as Bel- 
ee envelops its parlour blinds in old newspapers and Pall 

fall is deserted, he must be off into the provinces to record the 
musical doings there. His task is certainly rendered agreeable 
when he can hear such a performance as the one I have just no- 
ticed, but, alas for his patience and his nerves, when he is doomed 
to sit out a “ miscellaneous concert,” such as that given last even- 
ing! The following is the programme : — 

Part I. — Overture (Siege of Corinth), Rossini ; Duo — Mad. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington and Signor Belletti, “Signorina, in tanta fretta” 
(Don Pasquale), Donizetti ; Song —~ Miss Palmer, “Save, Father, on 
the sea,” Hatton ; Trio — Mad. Rudersdorff, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, “ Ti prego, O Madre pia,” Curschmann ; Aria—— 
Signor Giuglini, ‘‘Spirito gentil” (Favorita), Donizetti ; Glee -—— Mad, 
L. Sherrington, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Signor Belletti, “Blow, gentle gales,” Bishop ; Aria — 
Mile. Adelina Patti, “ Ah! fors e lui” (Traviata), Verdi ; Duo -— 
Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Santley, “La ci darem la Mano” 
(Don Giovanni), Mozart ; Song — Mad. Sainton-Dolby, “ The days that 
are no more” (Poetry by Tennyson), Blumenthal ; Scena—— Mlle. 
Titiens, “ Softly sighs,’ Weber ; Concerto Pianoforte — Miss A. God- 
dard, in G Minor, Mendelssohn. 

Part II. — Overture (Der Freischiitz), Weber; Ballad— Mr. Sims 
Reeves, “Fresh as a Rose,” Balfe; Trio— Mad. L. Sherrington, 
Mad. Rudersdorff, and Mad. Sainton-Dolby, “ Night’s lingering 
shades” (Azor e Zemira), Spohr ; Aria— Signor Belletti, “Sorgete” 
(Maometto Secondo), Rossini ; Air —Mad. Rudersdorff, “Isabelle la 
eruelle” (Za Circassienne), Auber; Duo— Mlle. Titiens and Signor 
Giuglini, “Da quel di” (Linda di Chamouni), Donizetti; Aria — 
Mile. Adelina Patti, “ Ah, non credea mirarti” (Sonnambula), Bellini ; 
Duo — Signor Giuglini and Signor Belletti, “ Claudio ritorna” (Elisa 
e Claudio), Mercadante ; Scena— Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
“The Shadow Song” (Dinorah), Meyerbeer ; Duo—Mlle. Titiens 
and Mr. Santley, “Crudel Perche” (Nozze di Figaro), ‘Mozart ; 
Finale, Tutti— “ Vadasi via di qua,” Martini. 


Now, there is not a number in the above with which every 
musical Londoner is not on terms of the most intimate acquaint- 
ance, and therefore you may judge of the effect the entire selec- 
tion exercised upon your Correspondent, who had not only to 
listen to, but to report on it. However, “Needs must when the 
devil drives,” and therefore I will at once proceed to give you a 
faithful account of the proceedings. In the first place, the two 
overtures were great hits. Need I say they were both splendidly 
given by th» band? Miss Palmer produced a highly favourable 
impression in Hatton’s ballad, ‘Save, Father, on the sea.” Of 
the other two ballads, “The days that are no more,” sung by 
Mad. Sainton-Dolby, and “Fresh as a rose,” sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, the latter appeared to suit the audience more especially, 
as great efforts were made to prevail on Mr. Sims Reeves to 
repeat it, but that gentleman was true to his principle of not 
accepting encores, and declined acquiescing in the general wish. 





The same was not the case with Mlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini 
it the duet, “Da quel di,” from Donizetti’s Linda di Chamouni, 








By the way, we have every reason to be thankful for the appear- 
ance of Signor Giuglini at the Festival. He was travelling from 
Brighton on Sunday by the train which ran into the excur- 
sionists, and might have shared the deplorable fate of so many 
others. As it is, he has escaped with merely a bruised hand. He 
accepted an encore also in “Spirito gentil,” from the same com- 
poser’s Favorita. Of the duets, in addition to the one already 
noticed, that from Don Pasquale, “ Signorina, in tanta fretta,” sung 
by Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington and Signor Belletti, produced no 
marked sensation, but appeared caviare to the Birminghamites, 
Mozart’s “ La ci darem la Mano,” sung by the same lady and Mr. 
Santley, went, on the contrary, in splendid style; but Merca- 
dante’s “Claudio ritorna,” from Elisa e Claudio, was not more 
successful than “Signorina, in tanta fretta,” although given by 
Signori Giuglini and Belletti. Mozart’s “ Crudel, perché,” from 
Le Nozze di Figaro, however, excited the liveliest marks of ap- 
probation. The trio by Curschmann and that by Spohr met with 
a hearty welcome. The freshest piece in the programme was 
“Tsabelle la cruelle,” from the veteran Auber’s last opera, Za 
Circassienne. This was confided to Mad. Rudersdorff, who acquit- 
ted herself as she invariably does. But why should I go on, 
noticing the programme piece by piece, and repeating opinions which 
must long ago have become familiar to every reader of the Musica 
Wortp? Let me proceed to the more remarkable events of the 
evening. The first, according to its place in the programme, was 
the début of Mlle. Adelina Patti before a Birmingham audience, It 
may be boldly asserted, without fear of contradiction, that every 
person among the vast assembly collected each night within the 
Town Hall awaited with anxious expectation the appearance of 
our recent musical importation from America, an importation in 
the eyes of sundry enthusiastic musicians worth all the cotton 
ever sent from New Orleans, though even artists would feel 
terribly at a loss, if suddenly deprived of the ordinary and highly 
necessary articles manufactured from the material in question. 
Of course, when I used the expression “ every person,” a line or 
two above, I alluded to the Warwickshire lads and lasses pur sang, 
and not to those of “the nobility, gentry, and others,” who 
although born, perhaps, in the country, visit it only when fashion 
declares it mauvais ton to be seen in town. The great majority of 
the audience—taking that word in the acceptation I intend— 
wished, in the first place, to hear Mlle. Adelina, in order that they 
might not be behind the age, for they follow the taste of London with 
regard to a fair artist, as much as in the weighty matter of a new 
shape for bonnets, or a novelty in mantles; and they wished, in 
the second place, to hear her in order to rid themselves of the airs 
of superiority assumed by the small minority who had already 
done so. The latter looked forward to the appearance of the 
young lady with an inward chuckle, and a complacent smile, as 
much as to say, “ Wait a moment; it is all right. We have told 
you she is magnificent, and you will soon see whether we were not 
right.” In fact, if I may judge from some half dozen who chose 
the fascinating doncella as their theme of discourse with me, they 
made her success rather a personal matter. At length, the wished- 
for moment arrived, and Mlle. Adelina stood on the platform. In 
a moment, aye, in less, a thousand glances were levelled at her. 
It struck me that the first impression was one of incredulity, and 
those who had reported such marvels of the youthful prima donna, 
fell at least cent. per cent. in the estimation of their fellow pro- 
vincials, as far as the article of veracity was concerned. But this 
state of things did not continue long, and ere Mlle. Patti had 
concluded the cabaletta of her first air, she had worked her 
audience up toa state of enthusiasm. Her success was no longer 
—if it had ever been—a matter of doubt, and her fame received 
the Brummagen stamp, this time, by the way, impressed upon 4 
first-rate article. Her triumph in the air from Za Sonnambula 
was even more brilliant, and the “Ah! non giunge” excited a 
tempest of applause, which could not be allayed until she had 
accepted an encore, which she had refused to do in her first air. 
The other great event of the evening was the performance of 
Mendelssohn's Concerto in G minor, by Miss Arabella Goddard. 


I regret to say that, after leaving Boulogne to be present here last 
evening, this gifted lady had been attacked by such severe indis- 
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position as to render it a matter of doubt whether she would be 
able to play. Her absence would have deprived the lovers of 
really fine music of a most intellectual treat. Not a sign of her 
indisposition was apparent in her performance. On the contrary, 
as if to show what she could do, she fairly excelled herself. Her 
reading and rendering of the adagio was masterly, delicate, and 
expressive, in the extreme, while under her magic touch the andante 
was invested with a charm, a beauty, it is impossible to describe. 
The applause she received was tremendous, and caused one to regret 
that one or two more such samples of genuine classical music had 
not been included in the programme, Why, for instance, among 
the many hackneyed pieces set down, could there not have been a 
grand orchestral symphony? Echo answers, Why? Let us hope 

that those gentlemen who have the management of the next Fes- 

tival may be induced to give this subject their serious considera- 

tion, and treat their audiences to something more in accordance 

with the spirit of the present day, and with the rapid strides made 

by classical music of a high order during the last twenty years. 

I must now conclude, but before doing so, I will add that the con- 

cert, as a whole, undoubtedly delighted the audience, and sent 

them home in great good-humour. 


[For an account of the performance of Samson, given on 
Wednesday morning, we refer our readers to an article in 
our leading columns from the pen of our correspondent.— 
H. H., Ep. } 

Aug. 29th. 

Very grave doubts had been entertained and freely expressed, 
before the commencement of the Festival, whether the Com- 
mittee had acted judiciously when, in lieu of the usual miscel- 
laneous concerts, they came to the determination of giving an 
oratorio in the evening, an oratorio having already furnished the 
bill of fare for the morning. The opponents of the course 
adopted maintained that two oratorios in the same day would not 
only pall upon the public, but also prove rather severe work for 
the singers, Toujours perdriz, they said, is a thing to be avoided, 
however fine and succulent each individual bird may be. The 
supporters of the committee asserted, on the other hand, that the 
objections urged against the plan were obviously futile, because 
there was a different audience in the evening to that in the morn- 
ing. ‘Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” is a question 
which has been asked ere now, and, as a rule, Time alone can 
answer it. This has been the case in the present instance. Time 
has now demonstrated that the plan was not a wise one. As 
compared with the miscellaneous concert on Tuesday evening, 
there was a falling off at the performance of The Creation last 
evening in the receipts, which amounted only to 642/. 10s., a fact 
all the more to be regretted since Art on occasions like the pre- 
sent is intended to assist the cause of Charity. But I will leave 
financial matters and proceed to notice the more striking points 
in the performance, for anything like a detailed criticism would be 
superfluous, considering how well the public is acquainted both 
with the work itself and with the rendering of it by most of the 
principal performers. The following was the “cast” of the 
Creation yesterday evening :— 


Part. I. —Introduction, “Representation of Chaos;” Recitative, 
Signor Belletti, “In the beginning;” Chorus, “And the Spirit of 
God;” Recitative, Mr. Montem Smith, “And God saw the light;” 
Air, Mr. Montem Smith, “Now vanish;” Chorus, “A new created 
world; ” Recitative, Signor Belletti, “And God made the firmament ;” 
Air and Chorus, Mlle. Titiens, “The marvellous work;” Recitative 
and Air, Signor Belletti, “ Rolling in foaming billows;” Recitative and 
Air, Mile. Titiens, ‘With verdure clad;” Recitative, Mr. Montem 
Smith, “ And the heavenly host;” Chorus, “ Awake the harp;” Reci- 
tative, Mr. Montem Smith, “In splendour bright;” Chorus, Trio, and 
Chorus, Mlle. Titiens, Mr. Montem Smith and Signor Belletti, ‘« The 
heavens are telling.” 

Part II.—Recitative and Air, Mlle. Titiens, “On mighty “wings; ” 
Recitative and Arioso, “And God created great whales;” Terzetto, 
Mlle. Titiens, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti, ‘“ Most beautiful 
appear ;” Trio and Chorus, Mlle. Titiens, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor 
Belletti, “The Lord is great;” Recitative and Air, “Now heaven in 
fullest glory shone;” Recitative and Air, Mr. Sims Reeves “In native 
worth;” Recitative, “And God saw everything;” Chorus, “ Achieved 
is the glorious work;” Trio, Mlle. Titiens, Mr. Sims Reeves and Signor 


Belletti, “On Thee each living soul awaits;” Chorus, “ Achieved 
is the glorious work.” 

Part III.—Introduction and Recitative, Mr. Sims Reeves, “In rosy 
mantle appears;” Duet, Mad. L. Sherrington and Mr. Santley, “ By 
Thee with bliss;” Chorus, “For ever blest be his power;” Duet, Mad. 
L. Sherrington and Mr. Santley, “O star the fairest;” Chorus, “ Pro- 
claim in your extended course;” Recitative, Mr. Santley, “Our duty we 
have now performed;” Recitative, Mad. L. Sherrington, “O Thou for 
whom I am;” Duet, Mad. L. Sherrington and Mr. Santley, “ Graceful 
consort;” Recitative, Mr. Sims Reeves, “ O happy pair; ” Chorus, Solo 
parts by Mad. L. Sherrington, Mr. Sutton, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Santley, “ Praise the Lord, ye voices all.” 


Mlle. Titiens fully sustained her recently earned reputation as a 
ca of sacred music of the first class. Her rendering of 
“The marvellous work,” and of the airs, “ With verdure clad,” 
and “On mighty pens,” excited but one sentiment among the 
audience—that of profound and well-merited approbation, and 
more than confirmed the decision lately pronounced upon this 
lady in the same work at the Crystal Palace and Exeter Hall. 
Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington gave universal satisfaction in the 
music of Eve, while Mr. Santley did as much in that allotted to 
Adam. The bass music in the first and second parts was sung by 
Signor Belletti with his usual excellence. The tenor music in the 
first part was confided to Mr. Montem Smith; the remainder 
being reserved for Mr. Sims Reeves, who produced as great a 
sensation as ever in the recitative and air, “In native worth.” 
The choruses were admirably given; and, to sum up, the whole 
performance passed off most satisfactorily, despite the chilling 
absence of anything like applause. 

It is as difficult to say anything new about the Messiah, which 
was the oratorio selected for this morning, as it is about the Crea- 
tion. The parts were thus distributed :— 

Part. Overture ; Recitative (accompanied), Mr. Sims Reeves, “Com- 
fort ye;” Air, “ Every valley ;” Chorus, “ And the glory of the Lord ;” 
Recitative (accompanied), Mr. Santley, “Thus saith the Lord ;” Air, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, “ But who may abide ?” Chorus, “ And He 
shall purify ;” Recitative, Miss Palmer, “Behold! a virgin ;” Air and 
chorus, “O Thou that tellest ;” Recitative (accompanied), Mr. Santley, 
“For behold ! darkness ;” Air, “The people that walked ;” Chorus, 
“ For unto us a child ;” Pastoral Symphony ; Recitative, Mad. L. Sher- 
rington, “ There were shepherds ;” Recitative (accompanied), “ And lo! 
the angel;” Recitative, “And the angel said;” Recitative (accompanied), 
“And suddenly;” Chorus, “ Glory to God ;” Air, Mad L. Sherrington, 
“ Rejoice greatly ;” Recitative, Miss Palmer, “ Then shall the eyes ;’ 
Air, “He shall feed his flock ;” second part, Mad. L. Sherrington, 
“Come unto Him ;” chorus, “ His yoke is easy.” 

Part II.—Chorus, “ Behold the Lamb of God ;” Air, Mad. Sainton- 
Dolby, “ He was despised ;” Chorus, “ Surely he hath borne ;” Chorus, 
“All we, like sheep ;” Recitative (accompanied), Mr. Sims Reeves, 
“ All they that see Him ;” Chorus, “ He trusted in God; Recitative 
(accompanied), Mr. Sims Reeves, “Thy rebuke ;” Air, “Behold and 
see ;” Recitative (accompanied), Mr. Sims Reeves, “ He was cut off ;” 
Air, “ But Thou didst not leave ;’ Chorus, “ Lift up your heads ;” 
Full Chorus, “ He is the King of Glory ;” Recitative, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
“ Unto which of the angels ;” Chorus, “Let all the angels ;” Air, Mad. 
Rudersdorff, “How beautiful ;” Chorus, .“ Their sound is gone out ;” 
Air, Signor Belletti, “ Why do the nations ;” Chorus, “ Let us break ;” 
Recitative, Mr. Sims Reeves, “He that dwelleth ;” Air, “Thou shalt 
break them ;” Grand Chorus, “ Hallelujah.” 

Part III.—Air, Mlle. Titiens, “ I know that my Redeemer ;” Quartet, 
Mile. Titiens, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Bei- 
letti, “Since by man came death ;” Chorus, “By man came also ;” 
Quartet, Mlle. Titiens, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Sig- 
nor Belletti, “For as in Adam all die ;” Chorus, “ Even so in Christ ;” 
Recitative (accompanied), Signor Belletti, “Behold ! I tell you ;” Air, 
“The trumpet shall sound” (Trumpet Obbligato, Mr. Harper) ;” 
Crand Chorus, “ Worthy is the Lamb.” Amen. 


The performance was magnificent. Again did the great Ger- 
man prima donna, Mlle. Titiens, electrify her audience. Her ren- 
dering of the air, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” was 
sublime. The other more noticeable points was the singing of 
Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington in “ Rejoice greatly ;” of Mad. Sain- 
ton-Dolby in “ He was despised; ” and of Mr. Sims Reeves in 
the whole of the music which fell to his share. The chorusses 
went admirably, the “Hallelujah” being encored by the Pre- 
sident. 
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The receipts amounted to the large sum of 2,653. 16s. 6d., thus 
proving that the attraction of The Messiah is as great as it ever 
was, except in the solitary instance of the Festival here in 1855, 
when it drew 2,370 persons to the Town Hall. 

Among those present were the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot 
(president) and party, the Mayor of Birmingham and party, the 
High Sheriff of Staffordshire and party, the Hon. Colonel Legge 
and party, the Earl of Powis and party, the Countess of Bradford, 
Miss Moncrieff and party, Viscount Lifford, the Hon. Miss Hewitt 
and party, Lord and Lady Willoughby de Broke and party, Mrs. 
Monckton, Sir John ‘Trollope, Bart., M.P., Lady Trollope and 

arty, Lord Wrottesley and party, Lord Lyttelton and party, the 
Fon. Georgiana Leigh, Colonel the Hon. Somerset Calthorpe, the 
Misses Calthorpe and party, Sir Francis Shuckburgh, Bart., and 
party, Lady Mordaunt and party, the Rev. Mr. Biddulph and 
party, Sir George Chetwynd, Bart., Lady Charlotte Chetwynd and 

arty, Sir William Hartopp, Bart., Lady Hartopp and party, Sir 
ak Scott, Bart., Lady Scott and party, Admiral Parker and 
party, C. N. Newdegate, Esq., M.P., Mrs. Newdegate, Miss Bou- 
cherett and party, J. Hodgetts Foley, Esq. M.P., and party, 
Henry Whitmore, Esq., M.P., Mrs. Whitmore and party, the Rev. 
Herbert Peel and Mrs. Peel, Mrs. Dugdale and party, the Rev. 
Mr. Astley, Edward Bolton King, Esq., and party, J. H. Galton, 
Esq,., and party, Samuel Pole Shaw, Esq,, and party, A. G. Manley, 
Esq., and party, the Baroness Windsor and party, Mr. Lygon, 
MP, and party, the Dowager Lady Ward and party, the Rev. 
C. Holbech and party, Sir Robert Hamilton, Bart. and party, Sir 
R. Alleyne, Bart., and party, Lady Louisa Whitmore, John Hardy, 
Esq., M.P,, and party, Lord Raglan, —_ Raglan, and party, the 
Hon. and Rev. H. Talbot and Mrs. Talbot, Samson Hanbury, 
Esq., Mrs. Hanbury and party, the Rev. William Greenstreet and 
party, the Hon. L. Butler and Miss Butler, Mrs. Biddulph and 
party, the Hon. Miss Rushout.’ ; ; 

The concert this evening will doubtless prove a great hit, seeing 
that Miss Arabella Goddard is to play Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in E flat, and that both Mile. Titiens and Mlle. Patti 
are announced toappear. To-morrow we are to have Beethoven’s 
Mass in D, with Handel’s Israel, and Hummel’s Motett Alma 
Virgo, in which Mlle. Patti will sing. The Festival will be 
brought to a conclusion by Judas Maccabeus, and on Saturday 
there will be a performance of La Sonnambula at the theatre, with 
Mile. Patti, Signori Ronconi and Tiberini in the principal parts. 





NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THE Mustcat Wortp 1s established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but not later, Payment on delivery. 

es Two lines and under 2s, 6d. 
worms { Srery additional 10 words 6d. 

To PUBLISHERS AND ComposERS.—AU Music for Review in THE 
Musica Worip must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Mussrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following in Tur Mustcan Wort. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MustcAL Wor tp. 
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To the Editor of the Musicat Wortp. 
Birmingham, August 29th. 
IR,—The performance of Handel’s Samson at the Bir- 
mingham Festival on Thursday last was, on the whole, 
one of the most satisfactory that has taken place since Mr. 














Costa was appointed conductor, and, indeed, since our great 
music-meeting has assumed the high position it now occupies. 
Of the oratorio itself—now happily becoming more and 
more familiar to the musical public, and gradually vindi- 
cating the high opinion entertained by its composer, who 
(perpetually, it would seem, overlooking the still more 
magnificent Israel) hesitated whether to accord his prefer- 
ence to Samson or the Messiah—we need say very little. 
That Samson is the most essentially dramatic of those 
compositions, the subjects of which Handel was enabled to 
gather from Sacred Writ, will be generally admitted ; nor 
can the fact of two such vast and elaborate works as this 
oratorio and its immediate precursor, the great musical epic 
of Christianity, having been commenced and terminated 
within the incredibly short interval of ten weeks (from 
August 22nd, when the Messiah was begun, to October 12th, 
when Samson was finished) be too often dwelt upon, with 
wonder at the genius that conceived and the art that 
accomplished such a herculean labour. 

The additional accompaniments supplied by Mr. Costa, 
the claims of which to favourable consideration have been 
more than once discussed, would appear now to be indis- 
pensable at every grand performance of Samson ; and cer- 
tainly the splendid band of instrumentalists under that 
gentleman’s vigorous control take pains that no effect con- 
templated by their much-respected chief shall be lost or 
slurred over. So that, while strict Handelians may indulge 
in a notion that, here and there, a little too much has been 
added by the ready and skilful hand of a modern Italian 
musician to the original granite structure of an old Teutonic 
giant, few can feel otherwise than gratified at the perfect 
manner in which the interpolations, such as they are, are 
allowed to assert their intrinsic value. The choruses on 
Thursday were worthy all praise, and the immense benefit 
derived from the weekly practices of the Birmingham Fes- 
tival Choral Society and the Birmingham Amateur Harmonic 
Association, again received unanimous acknowledgment. 
Not to enter into minute details, the whole of that stu- 
pendous scene, at the end of Part II., in which the rival 
apostrophes of Israelites and Philistines are exhibited, now 
alternately, now combined in one colossal burst of harmony— 
in which are set forth the antagonistic protestations of 
Micah, friend of Samson, and of Harapha the giant; in 
which the solemn choral invocation of the Hebrew, “ Hear 
Jacob’s God!” meets a derisive comment in the riotous 
epithalamium of the idolaters, “ To song and dance we give 
the day;” and lastly, in which a triumphant climax is 
attained with “Fixed in his everlasting seat” (a master- 
piece of choral effect, unsurpassed even by Handet)—all 
this revealed the utmost possible efficiency: and the im- 
pression produced on the enormous crowd assembled in the 
Town Hall was indescribable. But the great choral dis- 
plays in the first and second parts of the oratorio, from 
“ Awake the trumpet’s lofty sound” (the celebration, by the 
priests of Dagon, of the festival in honour of their idol), to 
“Then round about the starry throne” (the prophecy of celes- 
tial glory, with which the Israelites stimulate the religious 
zeal of Samson) in the one, and from “ To dust His glory they 
would tread,” to the “ Fixed in His everlasting seat” in the 
other —have obtained frequent and enthusiastic acknow- 
ledgment. Less generally appreciated, considering their 
excellence, have hitherto been the picturesque choruses in 
Part IIL, “‘ With thunder armed, great God arise,” ending 
with a musical embodiment of the act of prayer in the 
highest degree impressive ; “ The Holy One of Israel be thy 
guide,” spirited enough to arouse the dormant energies of 
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the most crestfallen hero; “‘ Great Dagon has subdued our 
foe,” and ‘“‘Hear us, our God, O hear our cry,” the first 
expressing the joy of the Philistines at their supposed 
victory, the last their despair at the unexpected catastrophe, 
which has involved their enemy and prisoner, Samson, with 
themselves, in one common ruin—both masterpieces ; 
“ Weep, Israel, weep!” the lamentation of the Israelites for 
their lost champion —in pathos not to be excelled; ‘ Glo- 
rious hero,” following the “Dead March” (rival to the 
more noted one in Saul) —‘with which chorus the oratorio 
originally terminated ; and “ Let their celestial concerts all 
unite ”—a happy after-thought, as a morning contemporary 
reasonably infers, by means whereof the composer averted 
an anti-climax, and brought his great work to a conclusion 
with becoming pomp and majesty. These — excepting 
“Weep, Israel, weep!” which was occasionally out of tune, 
and “Glorious hero,” in certain parts unsteady — were so 
finely executed by the chorus in the present instance that 
their merits were just as sensibly felt as those of any of the 
more renowned. choral pieces preceding them. In short, 
this performance of Samson may be fairly set down as one 
of the most honourable achievements of the Birmingham 
Festival —an achievement, indeed, to which the Directors 
are entitled to look back with pride. 

The solo music was, for the most part, equally successful. 
Miss Banks, apparently not at all disconcerted by the un- 
accustomed largeness of the arena in “ Let the bright sera- 
phim” (deriving, it should be stated, no small advantage 
from the way in which the famous trumpet part was given 
by Mr. Harper), elicited the sympathy of the audience to 
such an extent that the President of the Festival (the Earl 
of Shrewsbury and Talbot) deemed it expedient to “com- 
mand” her to repeat the air, although it directly ushers in 
the final chorus. ‘The same favour was shown to Mr. Sant- 
ley in “How willing my paternal love,” the last song of 
Manoah (Samson’s father), in accordance with a no less 
unanimous—though, of course, speechless and handless— 
manifestation of approval; and rarely has approbation been 
extorted by a more legitimate and truly artistic display. 
The other bass was Signor Belletti, who, in the music of the 
giant Harapha, maintained his ground against every rival, 
and never sang ‘Honour and arms,” his part in the duet 
with Samson, “Go, baffled slave!” or the declamatory reci- 
tatives, with greater animation. To Mad. Sainton-Dolby 
was allotted the part of Micah, which is as much as to say 
that the air “ Return, O God of Hosts!” was rendered with 
a classical purity of style that left no room for criticism. 
Indeed, the expression infused into the last was on a par 
with that which gained such warm approval for Signor Bel- 
letti; but, as this air and the succeeding chorus form but one 
piece, there was no opportunity for the audience to be equally 
“demonstrative.” The other contralto—Miss Palmer (the 
part of Micah was cut into halves)—won golden opinions 
in “The Holy One of Israel.” Mad. Rudersdorff undertook 
the remainder of the soprano music. 

The part of Samsun is one of the grandest ever imagined 
by Handel, and at the same time one of the most arduous 
to the singer, whose physical force and intellectual capa- 
city are alike severely tasked. The elder Braham could 
at once understand what Handel intended, and render the 
great composer’s meaning plain to every intelligent hearer ; 
but, since Braham, one singer alone has been found with 
the requisite gifts of voice, intelligence, and executive skill 
to give the music of Samson with proportionate effect, — 
that one, it is scarcely necessary to add, is Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who alike in the sombre and desolate pathos of “Total 


eclipse,” the religious and at the same time passionate 
fervour of “Why does the God of Israel sleep?” and 
the fierce impetuosity (so variously set forth in florid 
divisions) of “Go, baffled coward, go!” rises to the height 
of the situation, depicts every shade of sentiment and 
emotion, and thus thoroughly realises the design of the com- 
poser. How finely Mr. Reeves delivers recitatives we need 
not insist. Of these in Samson there are enough and to 
spare ; but, when so simply and unaffectedly declaimed, their 
prolixity is in a great degree lost sight of. Again; in the 
long and not very invigorating dialogues with Harapha and 
Delilah, the same rare talent almost closes the lips of the 
well-intended councillor about to utter a recommendation to 
unsparing curtailment. Even the comparatively unthankful 
air, “ Thus when the sun in’s wat’ry bed,” which prepares 
the final “exit” of Samson (Part III.), was made impressive 
by the peculiar significance given to the last lines— 
“ The wand’ring shadows ghastly pale, 
All troop to their infernal gaol, 
Each fetter’d ghost slips to his sev’ral case,”— 

which materially enhanced the interest of the song, and 
brought the situation it is meant to illustrate more vividly 
before the mind. The setting of the sun, as an image of 
the hero’s approaching departure for another sphere, had 
clearly in this instance suggested nothing to the composer 
too subtle or profound for the comprehension of the singer. 
The reading of the entire passage was in the highest sense 
poetical. 

A word of well-merited praise for Mr. Stimpson who 
presided with ability at the organ (which, by the way, is 
now and then overtaxed in the additions to the score of 
Samson), must end this notice of a really admirable per- 
formance. That Samson will become popular in Birming- 
ham is more than probable. . H. 


ee 


A GREAT deal of curiosity and anxiety is being mani- 
fested about the prospects of English Opera in the 
forthcoming season. ‘ Will Her Majesty’ Theatre open 
with Mr. Sims Reeves, Mlle. Parepa, Mad. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, &c. &c.?” — “are new operas being prepared for 
that establishment ?” — “will Mr. E. T. Smith be ma- 
nager?”— “what will Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Har- 
rison do at Covent Garden ?”— “when will the theatre 
open ?”—‘‘ what new artists have been secured to assist 
the co-directors ?”— “what composers are busy with what 
operas ? ”—are some of the numerous questions being asked 
on every side, and only a few of which we can at present 
gratify those interested in the matter by answering. No- 
thing definite has as yet been arranged about Her Majesty’s 
Theatre; and Mr. E. T. Smith is so deeply absorbed in 
his new Cremorne speculation—which, thanks to the glo- 
rious weather, no less than his own indomitable energy and 
boundless liberality, has, up to the present moment, turned 
out, we are right well pleased to chronicle, a most thriving 
speculation—as to have absolutely no time to give to any 
other managerial enterprise. That, however, the great 
theatre in the Haymarket will again open under the banners 
of English opera we feel confident. The success of last 
season would fully justify any zealous entrepreneur—even 
less zealous than Mr. Smith—in trying his hand at the 
direction. Some mistakes, indeed, were made last year 
in the administration—inevitable under the circumstances ; 
but these might be easily avoided, and, considering what 
Robin Hood and the Water Witch achieved for the manage- 
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speculations than English Opera at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. But, as we have said, nothing has been deter- 
mined, and the prospects of our national music, as far as the 
establishment in the Haymarket is concerned, are now 
mere matter for surmise. 

Something more definite is known about the future of the 
“ National Opera,” under the direction of Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. W. H. Harrison, at Covent Garden. The season 
will commence the second week in October, and the first 
novelty produced will be Mr. Howard Glover’s opera of 
Ruy Blas, which was announced last season, but was post- 
poned owing to circumstances over which the managers had 
no possible control. Mr. Balfe, too, is hard at work, in 
Dresden, on an opera, the text of which has been supplied 
by Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, which it is intended to bring out 
as soon as Ruy Blas has outrun the periodicity of its suc- 
cess. An opera from the pen of Signor Schira has also, we 
hear, been accepted, as well as one by Mr. Benedict, the 
latter founded on Mr. Boucicault’s drama, the Colleen 
Bawn—a somewhat intractable subject to treat for musical 
purposes, we should presuppose, considering the story, the 
country, and the personages engaged therein. Of Mr. Frank 
Mori’s Bride of Florence and Lambert Simnel—of Mr. 
Henry Smart’s Aminta (if that be the name of his recently 
finished work)—of Mr. Macfarren’s new opera (or of the 
revival of Charles the Second, promised last year)—of Mr. 
John Barnett’s new or old opera—of Mr. Bristow’s Ame- 
rican opera, Rip Van Winkle, oft promised, never performed, 
all of which have been spoken of, more or less, we know 
nothing positively or comparatively. We have been in- 
formed, indeed, that Mr. Harrison has a desk full of 
librettos, which he has purchased ; and we know from expe- 
rience that he is one of the best living friends to poets who 
borrow other people’s stories and versify them. Were Mr. 
Harrison, by the way, as shrewd a judge of music as he is of 
rhymes, it is just possible it might prove more advantageous 
to the National Emprize over which he part presides. 
Nevertheless, we prefer managers who understand versifying 
to managers who attempt it; and consequently can bestow 
unqualified praise on Mr. Harrison, who last year cried 
content with his single Gallic adaptation, and has since, as 
far as we know, not modulated from the manager to the 
minstrel, and taken the poet’s work out of the poet’s hands. 

About the company we know very little beyond the re- 
engagement of Mr. Santley and Mr. Honey, the absence of 
both of whom last season was greatly missed. A letter on 
the subject from a gentleman who signs himself “ Vox 
Populi,” and sends his card, appears in another part of our 
columns. We cannot agree with the writer that native 
artists of repute are plentiful, but, on the contrary, think 
them scarce. Where, for instance, are the directors to 
find a “prime tenor,” Mr. Sims Reeves being retained 
at another house? Where a “prime lady,” Mile. Parepa 
and Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington being equally secured ? 
We fancy there is a better chance for obtaining the ladies 
than the gentlemen, and can see no pretensive tenor 
who can take the field alongside of Mr. Harrison. We 
shall offer no further remarks on the subject at present— 
which we should not have touched upon but for the letter 
of our correspondent — reserving what we have to say 
until such time as the programme for the season appears. 
Pending which, we may be allowed to express our con- 
viction that in the approaching campaign Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. W. H. Harrison will exhibit their utter abnega- 
tion of all petty jealousies in the matter of engagements, 
and that they will endeavour to procure for their theatre 








the best available talent which the country can yield; by 
which means only can a true “ National Opera” expect to 
flourish. 
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MR. ALFRED MELLON’'S CONCERTS. 


Tux second “ special,” or “classical” night was given on Friday, 
last week, when Handel was represented in the first part, the 
selection being made from The Messiah, consisting of the principal 
vocal solos from that grand sacred masterpiece sung by Mlle. 
Parepa, Mad. Laura Baxter, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Weiss, 
Mlle. Parepa sang “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and “ Re- 
joice greatly,” with eminent success, the latter creating an im- 
mense effect. The fair artist improves nightly, and is gaining in 
style, which perhaps was.her only drawback. The brilliancy of 
her voice, and great natural facility, are thoroughly appreciated by 
Mr. Mellon’s audiences, who, for the most part, are composed of 
real amateurs, allured to the theatre to hear good music and no- 
thing else. The season of the dog-days is not exactly the time for 
the London Gents to disport themselves in music-halls. ‘They 
flock rather to Margate, Ramsgate, Herne Bay, Broadstairs, and 
all the chief ports, wallowing on the sands, like sea-cows ashore, 
or play the mimic sailor, dressed, as Thackeray has it, in telescopes 
and pea-jackets. But thanks to the love for real music, Mr. Mel- 
lon is enabled to dispense with the earless attendance of that 
vacuous section of the community, and fill the theatre without 
their smirk persons. But this by the sea, Following the example 
of Mile. Parepa, Mad. Laura Baxter produced a decided impres- 
sion in that most pathetic and heart-rending of all airs, “‘ He was 
despised and rejected of men,” which exhibited her beautiful voice 
and devotional feeling to the utmost advantage. As, however, 
we are nothing if not critical, we must confess we should have pre- 
ferred the air with less emphasis on the closing notes. Mad. Laura 
Baxter’s voice is too fine not to suffer from any the least strain- 
ing. The song “He shall feed his flock,” giver, according to 
custom, in the different keys, by the two ladies, was an irre- 
proachable performance. Mr. George Perren sang the recitative 
and air “Comfort ye my people,” and “Every valley shall be 
exalted,” with becoming expression and dignity, but hardly with 
that power and largeness of style the music demands. Mr. Weiss 
was exceedingly forcible in the grand bravura air, “ Why do the 
nations so furiously rage together ?” and in the air, “ The trumpet 
shall sound” (trumpet obbligato, Mr. T. Harper), was still more 
successful. The band especially distinguished itself in the over- 
ture and the pastoral symphony. 

Variety has particularly characterised the programmes during 
the past week. A young pianist, Miss Julia Woolf, of whose 
antecedents we know nothing, has appeared on more than one oc- 
casion, executing some popular fantasia with more than average 
success; new pieces of music have been introduced, new solos 
played, and Mlle. Parepa, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Weiss 
have supplied a ceaseless round of favourite airs, ballads, &c. 
Saturday was a volunteer night, which, of course, was tumultu- 
ously attended by the grey-coats and the green-coats, but un- 
fortunately, not being enrolled corps-wise, we did not feel bound 
to attend, and cannot state particulars. The performance, how- 
ever, we hear, went off like a Whitworth rite. Next week a 
Mozart night is promised — Thursday is fixed. Monday or Tues- 
day will be devoted to an “ English, Irish, and Scotch” pasticcio. 
In short, everything is being done which could be done to amuse 
the London loiterers who are debarred by imperious necessity 
from flying to the continent or migrating to the sea shore. 
Let those compelled to stay in town be thankful to Mr. Alfred 
Mellon for his harmonious spiriting. 

=. 

Homewarp Bounp.— Amongst the recent arrivals from Aus- 
tralia with Mr. J. V. Brooke and Mr. Richard Young, we have to 
peo that of Mrs. Hancock, many years leading vocalist in that 
colony. 

ra TueatreE.—A new operetta, by Dr. Bennett Gilbert, en- 
titled A Night in Fairy-land, will be produced at this theatre on Satur- 
day next, with the following solo vocalists —Miss Camilla Chipp, Miss 
Thirlwall, M. De; Solla, and Mr. Wallworth. A full band and chorus 
are engaged, and a corps de ballet. 
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CARL FRIEDRICH ZELTER.* 


Tue author of the present work is peculiarly fitted for the task of 
writing a sketch of Zelter’s life, not only from the fact of his being 
a grandson of the composer, but also because he had at his com- 
mand the necessary documents—which he tells us are numerous, 
and by no means exhausted—and, moreover, was acquainted with 
all the family traditions. He says, in his preface, that it was only 
a few years ago that he discovered the materials of his biography 
in the loft of a country mansion in Pomerania. Although in the 
interval of nearly thirty years since the decease of Zelter, the 
number of those who knew, loved, and honoured him, may have 
considerably decreased, the author still hopes his book will find 
readers ; some, he believes, will derive from its perusal the enjoy- 
ment arising from participation in the scenes pourtrayed, while 
others will view it as a romance or a historical picture. 

The book is divided into two parts. The larger half is taken 
up by the autobiography from the pen of Zelter himself, and ex- 
tends to his thirtieth year. He was born on the 11th December, 
1758, in Berlin. This disproves, as the author remarks, the asser- 
tion made by another writer in this journal, that Zelter first saw 
the light at Petzov, a place where tiles are manufactured, near 
Potsdam. 

Speaking of the autobiography, the author of the book observes: 
— Apart from the naiveté of its style, the frank good humour of 
its narrative, and the natural charm of its humour, this portion of 
the work is a mirror, which may boldly be held up to the youth 
of the present day. The other half is an attempt further to work 
up the biography from documents, interspersed with letters. 
As the first part exhibited the gradual course pursued by the 
subject of it, the latter should show the consequences of that 
course, and what was done by the hero when he had arrived at 
the maturity of his powers. In this latter portion will be seen 
what reparation Posterity has to make to the memory of Zelter, 
whom it has too soon forgotten ; what he did for his art generally ; 
what efforts he made for the Singacademie, as its founder, its sup- 
port, and its teacher ; how he wrung from the Government patro- 
nage and support for a regular course of musical instruction; and 
how he created the institution of the Liedertafel, besides doing 
many other things.” 

The author winds up by saying that he hopes he has succeeded 
in exhibiting to us Zelter in all his antique strength and worth, so 
that he may live again in the memory of his contemporaries and 
be recognised by Posterity as a man who deserves to be honoured, 
imitated, and remembered. 

Such are the sentiments of the author. As may be supposed, 
the great value of the book lies in the peculiar account of the 
youth and progress of its hero. In applying this term to Zelter, 
we guard him from that secondary signification of which it is easily 
susceptible, and, indeed, necessarily so. It is certainly something 
heroic, and indicative of a strong mind, for a man, when writing his 
own life, to speak frequently, and, in most instances, with sharp- 
ness, nay, with depreciation of himself. The judgment he pro- 
nounces on his own acts imparts to the opinions he utters 
concerning others, and of which we have many instances, the most 
lively appearance of truth. This first half of his troubled life is 
characterised, in an exciting, and frequently a pathetic manner, 
by the struggle in him between manual labour (for, like his father, 
he was brought up as a mason), and art (for, from natural inclina- 
tion, he was a musician). This struggle between the Real and 
the Ideal is, indeed, the trial which the majority of those who 
yearn after the highest objects have to go through. But Zelter 
wrote the sketch of his life at a period when he had nearly brought 
this struggle to a close. It was avery eventful period for him, 
for he had just lost his second wife, and beheld his native land in 
the most abject state of degradation, while he himself was without 
means, and full of anxious care as to how he should provide for 
his eleven children, passed the long nights without sleep, though 
he strove to turn them to account. His warmest wish, namely 





* Carl Friedrich Zelter.. Eine Lebensbeschreibung. Nach autobio- 
graphischen Manuscripten bearbeitet von Dr. Wilhelm Rintel. Berlin, 
Janke, [The article is translated from the Neue Berliner Musik- 


Zeitung.) 








that of visiting Italy, was never destined to be fulfilled, though he 
was frequently on the point of carrying it out. His relation to 
his father had a great dea] to do with this. Zelter studied art in 
silence, and without his father’s knowledge, while he followed his 
trade openly and uninterruptedly by his father’s side, so that the 
old man knew less about his son’s taste than any one else. - One 
day, when a piece of music by a certain Zelter (it was the cantata 
on the Death of Frederick the Great) was performed, he was 
astonished at there being anybody besides himself of that name in 
Berlin, and a third person had to inform him that the composer 
was his own son. Both in trade and art Zelter obtained the 
highest proficiency by the most marvellous exertion, seconded 
greatly by his corporal strength. About the same time that he 
finished his apprenticeship as a mason, and was received as a 
master, in his five-and-twentieth year, a grand composition of his 
was selected to inaugurate a new organ in the Georgen Kirche. 
This composition is discussed at considerable length in the book, 
and the opinions of celebrated contemporaries on it are quoted. 
A very interesting opinion is that of Kirnberger, the well-known 
theorist ; Marpurg, his rival, is also mentioned. Of all the other 
persons (and they are not a few) who were connected with Zelter, 
the most prominent one is Carl Fasch. What is related concern- 
ing him is too valuable for us to pass it over in total silence. 
Besides, the commencement and destiny, the rise and glory of the 
Singacademie which he founded, are so closely interwoven with 
the history of these two men, that, considering the very general 
interest the subject excites in the artistic world, we cannot refrain 
from quoting the most important facts. 

“ From the year 1789, there gradually arose the society which 
afterwards accidentally obtained the name of the Singacademie, 
and owed its existence to my noble master, and fatherly friend, 
Fasch. The works Fasch has left behind him show us a man who, 
all his life, devoted particular attention to harmony, and exerted 
himself to apply it to what was serious, elevated and sterling in 
art. His outward characteristic had become, firstly, from his resi- 
dence at a small court, and subsequently from his employment in 
the service of more exalted Royal personages, a reserved be- 
haviour, neither attractive nor repelling. Precarious health and 
the economy it necessitated had combined to prevent his gaining 
or promising much. His education and earliest connections were 
of such a kind, that, possessing as he did a cheerful mind, easily 
instructed, he necessarily became an admirable musician, but his 
over-great modesty had accustomed him to place himself beneath 
other artists, such as Bach, Quanz, and others of less account. 
Thus, he commenced the first practice with the other members of 
the Singacademie, as though they were his pupils, trying over his 
compositions with them, compositions which he offered as mere 
attempts, however convinced he might secretly be of their excel- 
lence. When a good thing is thus begun, and carried out with 
calm perseverance, it cannot fail to succeed. Such was the com- 
mencement of the Singacademie, which dates from a period which 
was not glutted with music, as the present is.” . 

But smoothly as this reads, that the progress of this now world- 
celebrated Society speedily ran the risk of being brought to a 
premature close, because the members did not set about their work 
seriously, not because they neither were nor wished to be profes- 
sional singers, but rather, in a far greater degree, because they 
had no place of meeting such as they were fairly justified in ex- 
pecting, is a fact we gather as we read further. ‘The Singacade- 
mie, so called principally because it soon moved from private 
houses to the Academy of Arts, though, unfortunately, into a 
wretched room which could not be warmed, was brought to so 
low an ebb, that, on many a Tuesday, which even then was the 
day of meeting,-it was impossible to cast a piece of music. _The 
Society was within an ace of being dissolved. “ But the girls,’ 
says Zelter, “ were the most courageous. One day the cold was 
insupportable, and the majority of the members were for going 
home. One of the girls, putting her muff upon the floor, knelt 
down upon it, and wrapped her feet in her long gown. Several 
others followed her example, and, at last, the whole company, in 
this touching position, sang a choral, while Fasch burst out into 
tears. The picture of this evening is still preseas to my eyes; 
the scene was so touching, that I trust I shall always preserve it 


in my memory.” 
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Like the above, all the other anecdotes concerning the progress 
of the Singacademie are of general interest, and especially valuable 
to all those who have been or may be members. ‘The fate of the 
institution is so closely bound up with that of its founders, that 
we might substitute the one for the other. An intimate connec- 
tion soon sprang up between Fasch and Zelter, so that the latter, 
as the former’s pupil, as early as 1792, when the rules for the 
management of the Academy were settled, was appointed Fasch’s 
assistant. Whether Fasch was or was not then aware his 
pupil was by trade a mason (though we believe he was 
not), is an undecided question. At Fasch’s decease, in 
1800, Zelter succeeded to all his duties. During the last eight 
years the number of the singers had increased from 30 to 
148. ‘One fact which proved detrimental to the Singacademie,” 
we read in another part of the book, “was that we had begun by 
attempting too much, Six-part and eight-part pieces could rarely 
be executed (this applies to the Mass by Fasch, and his eight-part 
‘ Miserere mei,’ Psalm li.) and it cost no slight effort to pass from 
such compositions, with breadth, greatness of taste, style, and ex- 
pression, to small, light pieces, with which we ought to have com- 

” 


menced ! 
(To be continued.) 


—<_— i 
Peiter to the Editor. 
— 4 
OUR NATIONAL OPERA. 


Sir,—At the end of the musical intelligence in one of last 
week’s papers, it is stated that the performance of English operas 
at Covent Garden will commence in October ; and a suggestion is 
made for the consideration of the management, in reference to 
the attendance of the guard of soldiers during the season. 

About the soldiers a great many of the readers of your jour- 
nal, like myself, care little. They would rather direct attention 
to the inside of the theatre, acknowledging the accommodation 
provided for visitors to be excellent, the conductor, band, and 
chorus to be altogether worthy of an institution which the man- 
agers have repeatedly declared is to be the National Opera of our 
great country. 

They would allow that a great deal has been done that had not 
before, nor has since the establishment of the Royal English 
Opera, been accomplished. But they remember the colours under 
which the management sails, and they declare that a first-rate 
band and chorus is not all they look for, and that there should 
have been found in the National English Opera Company last 
season more than two English artists of great repute and position. 

There should be more than one first-rate prima donna and primo 
tenore, one first-rate barytone at least, rather than three or four 
beginners, and so on in other departments. 

They would ask, is there to be a fresh set of débutantes this 
season ? 

Let the management look round them; there are English artists 
who have recently proved themselves of vast value in the lyric 
theatre. A little additional liberality in these matters would 
most probably secure an adequate return ; and the support which 
has been given hitherto, as much in favour of the cause as 
on account of the actual attractiveness of the performances, will 
be secured to the speculation, in consideration of its supplying 
such enjoyment as has not always been found. 

All honour, however, to the managers who have been the means 
of rescuing English opera from oblivion, and to the two artists 
whose talents and exertions have contributed so greatly to the now 
enduring success of the same. 

. Vox Poruut. 
LO 

Map. Lixn-Gotpscumipt.—The public of Liverpool will not 
have forgotten the impression created by Mad. Goldschmidt’s ap- 
pearance at the Philharmonic concerts now two or three years 
since, and we are particularly gratified in being able to announce 
that the amiable and gifted lady will again appear under the same 
auspices some time in October next. During the past London 
season Mr. and Mad. Goldschmidt gave a grand morning concert 





at Earl Dudley’s mansion, in Park-lane, in behalf of the Female 
Artistes Society, at which the wonderful abilities of Mad. Gold- 
schmidt appeared to be as great as ever. We believe, we may an- 
nounce that a performance of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of Elijah is 
now preparing in London, in behalf of a local charity, at which 
Mad. Goldschmidt has generously offered her services, and will 
sing Mendelssohn’s grandest composition, the interpretation of 
which has been considered by many as Mad. Goldschmidt’s finest 
achievement. We hear that the Philharmonic Society of this town 
have arranged for a performance of Haydn’s Creation, in which 
Mad. Goldschmidt is to sing the soprano part, and our own great 
tenor Sims Reeves will sing the tenor part for the first time with 
the great artist. Signor Belletti is to ng Om the ensemble by 
singing the bass, a combination that has not hitherto been witnes- 
sed. The oratorio is to be succeeded the following evening by a 
Miscellaneous Concert, at which, in addition to the transcendant 
attraction of Mad. Goldschmidt, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor 
Belletti as vocalists, the eminent violinist Herr Joachim or Signor 
Piatti, and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, will combine their distinguished 
talents. It must give general satisfaction to learn that Mr. and 
Mad. Goldschmidt, with their family of three young children—two 
boys and a girl—have become quite domiciled in this country, in- 
deed, that Mr. Goldschmidt has become a naturalized subject of 
England; and it is very pleasing to find them quitting their retire- 
ment at Wimbledon, if only for a season, and resuming a position 
from which it has been so much regretted they should seem dispo- 
sed to retire. Few public characters have diffused more real in- 
tellectual enjoyment by her professional abilities, or dispensed 
greater happiness and benefits by her unostentatious generosity, 
than Mad. Otto Goldschmidt, née Jenny Lind.—Liverpool Albion. 


Hrrcur. — A concert was given at the Town Hall on Tuesday 
last, under the conductorship of Mr. Combe assisted by Miss 
Emily Miller (who sang, among other popular pieces, “ The skip- 
per and his boy”), Messrs Vincent and Clarkson as vocalists, and 
an excellent quartet of stringed instrument players, viz., Messrs. 
Silberburg, Ball, Leng and Boatmight, whose performances of 
Beethoven’s quartets in G major, and A flat major, and Haydn’s 
inB minor, and D major, were greatly admired. A prominent 
feature in the concert was a solo on the violin, composed and 
capitally played by Mr. Silberburg, consisting of an air with bril- 
liant variations, A solo on the clarionet was also contributed by 
Mr. J. Rawlings, as well as a couple of solos on the pianoforte by 
Mr. E. J. Crow, so that the audience had plenty at all events for 
yar! money. The programme concluded with the National 

nthem, 


—— 


MANAGERS AND MUSIC HALLS. 
(From “ All the Year Round.”) 

“ When they do agree on the stage, their unanimity is wonderful.” 

The managers of the London theatres have lately gathered together 
in a body, and have offered to the observation of the public a practical 
commentary on Sheridan’s admirable text. On this occasion, the motive 
for unanimous agreement among these gentlemen has been furnished by 
a certain entertainment at the Canterbury Music Hall, London, which 
bears a suspiciously close resemblance to the representation of a panto- 
mime, Any performance of this sort—if it takes place out of a theatre— 
or any performance at all which involves the interchange of dialogue 
between actors (even when they are only two in number) is viewed by 
the whole body of the London managers as a dangerous infringement 
on dramatic rights, which they consider to have been acquired exclu- 
sively to themselves. They have accordingly come forward to restrain 
the proprietor of a music-hall within the strict letter of the license con- 
ceded to him, which is a license for music and dancing only—the plain 
object of the proceeding being to prevent all proprietors of all music- 
halls from amusing their audiences by means bearing any dramatic’ 
resemblance to those which are habitually employed by managers of 
theatres. 

With the immediate judicial decision pronounced on this case, we 
have no present concern. It is, we believe, understood on both sides 
that no one decision will be allowed to settle the dispute, and that further 
legal proceedings are already impending. Our purpose in referring to 
the subject in these pages is to ascertain what the fair interests are in 
relation to it, not of the managers only, but of the public at large. A 
very important question of dramatic Free Trade is involved in this 
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dispute ; and London audiences, comprising in these railroad times 
people from all parts of the kingdom—are directly concerned in the 
turn which may be taken by its final settlement. 

A large proportion of our readers may be probably in need of some 
preliminary explanation on the subject of music-halls, and of the 
quality of the performances which are exhibited in them. These places 
' of public entertainment may be roughly described as the growth of the 
last ten years, both in London and in the large towns throughout Eng- 
land. ‘They are, for the most part, spacious rooms attached to large 
public-houses, but having special entrance-passages of their own. The 
prices of admission are generally sixpence for one kind of place and a 
shilling for another, Both sexes (except, we believe, at Evans’s 
supper-room in Covent Garden, where men only are admitted) are 
allowed the right of entry—there are female as well as male perfor- 
mers at the entertainments—and the audience have the privilege of 
ordering what they please to eat or drink, and of smoking as well, at 
any period of the evening’s amusements, from their beginning about 
seven o’clock to their end a little before twelve. 

Of the kind of entertainment provided for the public, under these 
curious conditions, and of the behaviour of the audiences during the 
performance, we can speak, in some degree, from personal experience. 
Not very long since we visited one of the largest and most notorious of 
these places of amusement—Weston’s Music Hall, in Holborn—on a 
night when the attendance happened to be unusually large, and when the 
resources of the establishment for preserving order were necessarily 
subjected to the severest possible test. 

The size of the Hall may be conjectured, when it is stated that on the 
night of our visit, the numbers of the audience reached fifteen hundred. 
With scarcely a dozen exceptions, this large assembly was accommo- 
dated with seats on the floor of the building, and in a gallery which 
ran round three sides of it. The room was brightly lighted, tastefully 
decorated with mural painting, and surprisingly well. ventilated, con- 
sidering that the obstacle of tobacco-smoke was added to the ordinary 
obstacles interposed by crowded human beings and blazing gas-light to 
check the circulation of fresh air. At one end of the hall was a highly- 
raised stage, with theatrical foot-lights, but with no theatrical scenery; 
and, on this stage (entering from the back) appeared, sometimes singly, 
sometimes together, the male and female of the night—all, with the 
exception of the comic singers, in evening dress, It is not easy to 
describe the varicty of the entertainments. There was a clever nigger 
vocalist with a blackened face, and nimble feet at a jig. There was 
another comic singer, preserving his natural complexion—a slim inex- 
haustible man, who accompanied himself (if the expression may be 
allowed) by a St. Vitus’s Dance of incessant jumping, continued 
throughout his song, until the jumps were counted by the thousand: 
the performer being as marvellously in possession of his fair mortal 
allowance of breath at the end of the exhibition as at the beginning 
There was instrumental music played by a full band of wind instru- 
ments. There was a little orchestra, besides, for accompaniments; 
there was a young lady who sang “ serio-comic” songs; there were 
ladies and gentlemen who sang sentimental songs; there was a real 
Chinaman, who tossed real knives about his head and face, and caught 
them in all sorts of dangerous positions with a frightful dexterity —and 
who afterwards additionally delighted the audience by thanking them 
for their applause in the purest ‘Canton-English.” Lastly, there was 
an operatic selection from the second act of “ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
comprising not solo-singing only, but concerted music and choruses, 
and executed in a manner which (considering the resources at the 
disposal of the establishment) conferred the highest credit on the ladies 
and gentlemen concerned in the performance, and on the musical 
director who superintended it. These entertainments, and others 
equally harmless, succeeded each other at the shortest intervals, through- 
out the evening; the audience refreshing itself the while with all 
varieties of drinks, and the male part of it smoking also with the 
supremest comfort andcomposure. At the most crowded period of the 
performances not the slightest disorder was apparent in any part of the 
room. ‘The people were quietly and civilly conducted to their places by 
clean and attentive waiters; the proprietor was always present over- 
looking the proceedings. Nota single case of drunkenness appeared 
anywhere; no riotous voices interrupted the music. The hearty applause 
which greeted all the entertainments, comic and serious, never degene- 
rated into disturbance of any kind. Many colder audiences might be 
found in this metropolis—but an assembly more orderly and more 
decorous than the assembly at the Holborn Music-Hall we have never 
seen gathered together at any place of public entertainment in any part 
of London. 

Such is our experience of one of these music-halls, which may be 
taken as a fair sample of the rest. Canterbury Hall, which happens 
just now to be the special object of prosecution by theatrical managers, 





is simply another large concert-room, with a raised _stage— possessing , 
however, it is only fair to add, an attraction peculiar to itself, in the 
shape of a gallery of pictures. In other respects, it may be at once 
conceded that if portions of the performances at Canterbury Hall re- 
present an infringement on assumed theatrical privileges, portions of 
the performance at the Holborn Hall fall within the same category. 
The pantomime entertainment at one place may be, to all technical 
intents and purpose, matched by the operatic entertainment at the other. 
Both are exhibited on a stage ; both areilluminated by foot-lights ; both 
involve the interchange of dramatic dialogue —spoken in one case sung 
in the other. If the managers of our two operas contemplate asserting 
their interests, as the managers of the other theatres have done, the per- 
formance from Lucia di Lammermoor, in Holborn, is as open to attack as 
the performance of pantomime which is the subject of complaint against 
Canterbury Hall. With scenery or without it, with costume or without 
it, the grand dramatic situation in Donizetti’s opera, interpreted by solo 
singers, chorus, and orchestra, is a dramatic ‘performance, and carries 
the vocalist as well as the audience away with it. Our own ears in- 
formed us, on the evening of our experience, that Edgardo delivered 
his famous curse in trousers, as vigorously as if he had worn the boots 
of the period. The Lucia of the night could not have sung the lovely 
music of her part with greater earnestness and emphasis, if her father’s 
halls had opened behind her, in immeasurable vista, on a piece of 
painted canvas — and Colonel Ashton was as pitiless a gentleman in 
an unimpeachable dress-coat, as if he had worn the most outrageous 
parody on Highland costume which the stage wardrobes of operatic 
France or Italy could produce. If it simplifies the question now at 
issue — and it does surely, so far as the public discussion of the subject 
is concerned !—to confess at once that some of the entertainments at 
music-halls do in some degree trench on the ground already occupied 
by entertainments at theatres, we make the acknowledgment without 
hesitation. Legal quibbling apart, the resemblance complained of, 
does partially exist ; and is, in the present state of the laws which re- 
gulate such matters open to attack, Granting all this, however, one 
plain inquiry, so far as the public are concerned, still remains to be an- 
swered : Are the managers morally justified in claiming for themselves 
a monopoly in dramatic entertainment, and in proceeding against the 
proprietors of music-halls accordingly ? 

In their present situation, as we understand it, the managers have two 
grievances which they all complain of alike. The first of those grievan- 
ces is, that theatres and music-halls are not impartially submitted to the 
same conditions of state and control. The theatres are under the di- 
rection of the Lord Chamberlain; the music-halls are under the direction 
of an act of Parliament of George the Second, and the licensing ma- 
gistrates. The Lord Chamberlain, acting as the official victim of old 
precedents, shuts up the theatres under his jurisdiction in Passion Week; 
and arbitrarily throws out of employment for that period, not the actors 
only, but the thousands of poor people who live by ministering to the 
obscure necessities of the stage. On the other hand, the licensing ma- 
gistrates, having no old precedents to fetter them, allow the music-halls 
to open their doors as freely in Passion Week as at any other time—the 
practical result being, that musical and dramatic performances, with 
smoking and drinking, are officially permitted, at exactly that period of 
the year when musical and dramatic performances without smoking or 
drinking, are officially prohibited. The absurdity and justice of this 
proceeding are too manifest for comment. If it is wrong to allow any 
public amusements in Passion Week, shut the music-halls—if it is right, 
open the theatres. So far as this really serious grievance is concerned, 
our sympathies are heartily with the managers. Instead of gaining any 
advantage by being placed under the courtly authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain, they are actually oppressed, in this particular, by a gross 
injustice; and they deserve all the help we can give them in subjecting 
that injustice to public exposure and public attack. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 


To be had at the Libraries, and of all Musiesellers in town and 
country. 


Prince Galitzin’s Russian Quadrille { (Illustrated) ... 
Prince Galitzin’s Kozlow Polka (ditto) .. 
Prince Galitzin’s Courier Gallop (ditto) ... 
Kuhe’s Ballo in Maschera (two Fantasias) ee each 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Ave Maria... soe eee 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Serenade oe 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Adieu 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Praise of Wears 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Thine is my heart 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Wanderer 
Kuhe’s Bianca Gallop eve 
Kuhe’s Bianca Fantasia oe eee 
Musgrave’s Moss Rose Waltz (Illustrated) 
Musgrave’s Brighton Quadrille (ditto) 
Musgrave’s Cremorne Gallop (ditto) 
Ascher’s Ballo in Maschera eee eee 
Ascher's Melodia Divinia 

Benedict's Cherry Ripe 
Benedict's Albion 
Benedict's Erin eee eee ‘ 
Benedict's Caledonia eee 
Madame Oury’s Auld Robin Gray : 
Madame Oury’s Bianca oe 
Madame Oury’s Ballo in Maschera eee 
Riche’s Au Revoir Polka Brillante ... 
Riche’s Farewell Nocturne 

Berger’s Wreck Romance (Illustrated) .. 

Berger's Fleurette ditto (ditto) ee 
Berger's Lisette ditto (ditto) ry obs 
Berger's Notre Dame ditto (ditto)  ... sé0 
Brinley Richards’ “Skipper and his boy” ... 
Brinley Richards’ T’'amo tamo (Ballo in Maschera) 
Brinley Richards’ Alla vita (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ O dolcezze perdute (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ Marriage of Georgette 
Brinley Richards’ Bianca (three gems) ove 
Marriott's Woman in White Waltz (Illustrated) 
Marriott's Colleen Bawn Waltz (ditto) 
Marriott's Waterfall Gallop (ditto) 
Marriotts’ Henrietta Waltz (ditto) 
Gollmick’s Broken Ring... eee 
Gollmick’s Maidens of Tyrol 

Mauss’ Merrily over the snow 

Mauss’ Music of the waves 

Laurent’s Beethoven Waltz 

Laurent's Spring buds’ Waltz (llustrated) 
Burckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Quadrille .., 
Burckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Waltz 
Burckhardt’s Doodah Gallop ooo 

Burckhardt’s Ramsgate sands Quadrille (Illustrated) 


Pl eo r= MOUETS. 
Schloesser’s Oberon ... ee 
Schloesser’s Martha ... eee 
Schloesser’s Traviata 
Schloesser’s Dinorah ove oe 
SONGS. 
Won't you tell me why (by Claribel) 
The Brook (ditto) 
The old pink thorn (ditto) 
The rose looking in at the window (bya a Lady) 
A loving heart (by Mrs. Jerrold) .. 
For ever and ever (ditto) 
The star and the water lily (by George Linley)" 
Our good bark sails bright (new Ballad) 
The talisman (Russian Song) 
Aladdin (comic Song, by Henry J. Byron, Esq.) 
Colleen Bawn (ditto) 


VOCAL DUETS. 
Mays’t thou dream of me (by Miss Gabriel) 
Sweet is the dream (Campana) ase soe 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28 HOLLES STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD'S 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANOFORTE PIECES, 
J BLUMENTHAL. La Pensée, Souvenir (No. 5) of Fleurs 
e 


Emblématiques, op. 21. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Strest, Ww. 
J BLUMENTHAL. La Luvisella, Chanson Napolitaine. 
e Price 3s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


BLUMENTHAL. LaCaressante. Caprice, Price 3s. 6d. 


e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


J BLUMENTHAL. Une petite Histoire. 
e 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 











Price 3s, 





T _ Sae Une Fleur des Alps. Price 3s, 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201,Regent Street, W. 


SLUMENTHAL. Marche du Vainqueur. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


J BLUMENTHAL. L’Ange Gardien. 
e Salon. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and €o., 201 Regent Street, W. 


Rs E FAVARGER. x n Ballo in Maschera. Mazurka. 
* Cramer, Beale and” Con oor Regent Street, W. 


} ENE FAVARGER. Prophéte. Fantaisie. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





Price 4s. 





Morceau de 








Price 4s. 





RENE FAVARGER. Guillaume Tell. Fantaisie 


Pri 
Cramer, Beale and Se. “01 Regent Street, W. 


R™ FAVARGER. Les Vivandiéres, 


taire. Price 4 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


ENE FARVARGER. Rigoletto. Fantaisie. Price 4s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


ENE FAVARGER. Galop de Rigoletto sur le Scéne 


du Bal. Price 3: 
Cramer, Beale and Co.,, 201 Repent Street, W. 


REE FAVARGER. Amber Witch. 





Valse Mili- 














Fantaisie. 


Pri 
Cramer, Beale and Co., “Or Regent Street, W. 





VOS. Ballade Orientale. Price 3s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





Price 3s. 





Morceau de Salon. 





Fantaisie. 





Fantaisie. 








Price 3s. 





Price 3s. 





e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
HABOLD THOMAS. Amber Witch. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
G. GITS. Souvenir de L’Ambléve. 
Salon. 
Price 
Cramer, Beale and Co., oot "Regent Street, W. 








DE VOS. Réverie du Coeur. Impromptu. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., avi Regent Street, W. 
THOMAS. Santa Lucia. 
AROLD THOMAS. Un Ballo in Maschera. Price 3s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
iva ARDITI. Amber Witch. Valse de 
Price 7s. 6d. 


P DE 
e 
P. DE VOS. Mon Réve. 
Price 4s, 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
}_Asolp 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
ARDITI. Il Bacio. Valse Brillant. 
e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
G A. MACFARREN’S RUDIMENTS of HARMONY. 
© 





CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD, 
201 REGENT STREET, W. 


LonpDon : 





Aveusr 31, 1861] 


THE MUSICAL WORLD 





JULES BRISSAC. 





ASHDOWN AND PARRY 


Beg to call the attention of the Profession to the Works of this popular 
and pleasing Composer. The undermentioned Transcriptions and Fan- 
tasias are in constant and increasing demand, are remarkably brilliant 
and telling, and, being of moderate difficulty, are eminently adapted for 
Teaching Purposes. 


o> 


Un Ballo in Maschera (Mazurka) 

Zerlina. Fantasia on the opera Fra 
Diavolo ‘ a 

La mia letizia (I Lombardi) 

Tutte e sciolto (La Sonnambula) 

Ate,ocara (I Puritani) ... iti bbe 

Di pescatore ignobile (Lucrezia Borgia 

Deh! vieni alla finestra (Don Juan) 

Cujus animam (Stabat Mater) 

Va Pensiero (Nino) ... 

Suoni la tromba (I Puritani) 

La ci darem (Don Juan) 

Betly (Tyrolienne, from the opera of 
Donizetti)... ia ib ds 

Si la stanchezza (Il Seen on ~ 

Amina (Finale from La Sonnambula) ... 

Souvenir de Don Pasquale 

Souvenir de Guillaume Tell 

Dixey’s Land... i iia 

The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls « 

Cerisette. Morceau de Salon .. 

Un moment de repos. Nocturne. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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“M. Jules Brissac writes music that is effective and showy, without 
being at all difficult.”—-MusicaL Wortp. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
(Successors to Wessel and Co.), 


18 HANOVER SQUARE. 





1861. 
NEW ALEXANDRE 


HARMONIG! 


Lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums, 








THE 


NEW FOUR-OCTAVE 


HARMONIUM, 
In Oak Case. Size 2 ft. Sin, byjl;ft.; height, 2 ft, 4in, 


Price Five Guineas. 


THE 


NEW FOUR-AND-A-HALF OCTAVE 


HARMONITM, 


Compass Cto F. Size, 2ft. 11 in. byjl ft. 2in, ; height, 2 ft. Gin} 
Price— Oak, Five and a-half Guineas ; Mahogany, Six Guineas. 


THE 


ALEXANDRE COTTAGE 


HARMBNIUM, 


Five Octaves. In Oak Case, with Two Foot Boards. Size, 3 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. llin.; 
height, 2 ft. Sin. 


Price Six Guineas. 





* ALSO, 


THE NEW ALEXANDRE 


CHURCH HARMONIUMS 


WITH 


TWO ROWS .OF KEYS. 


NO.1. BIGHT [STOPS. 


da-half Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case. Size, 3 ft. 9in. by 1 ft. llin. 
Caeaaes height, 3 ft. 3in. ’ . 


Price Forty-five Guineas. 


NO. 2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS 


Vibrators), Polished Oak or Rosewood Case. Size, 4ft, 4 in. 2 ft. 
(ihe, Raw OS VEEN TOES Cees oe bee , ” 


Price Seventy Guineas. 


‘No. 38. TWENTY-TWO STOPS 
(Eight Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals. 


Price Eighty-five Guineas. 





CHAPPEL!& Co., 50 NEW BOND STREET,“LONDON. 
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LONDON GENERAL COAL COMPANY (LIMITED). 


F. W. HAMMOND, 


GENERAL MANAGER, 





Best Sunderland Wallsend 
Inland Coals - - - 


- 24s. per Ton. 
- 18s. do. 


OFFICES—373 OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, KING’S CROSS. 





Messrs. DUNCAN DAVISON & Co.’s| « AVE MAR Jom, Pople price 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published. 


rWWELVE SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANO.| “ A» ICE WHERE AR 


Price in one book 2Is., or separately 2s, 6d. 

No. 1. “ A thousand miles from thee,” '..  .. o» Poetry by Charles Mackay 
* O’er the sunny Sea” ov me Ditto. 
“Solitude” 4. ove ote Kirke White. 

“The Parting” on oa eve 

“* Maiden mine, under the Vine” ... 

“ The blue waves are sleeping” ... 

“ The open window ” 

“ Mary the Sempstress” 

. ‘* Be quiet, do” ss 

“ Miue, ever mine” ow. 


Mrs. Rogers. 
Longfellow. 


SLSNSA Pp 


~ 


11. “ That is the way” ... ove 
12. “ England over all”’... ore eee ane eee 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 
Where may be obtained, price 2s. 6d. 


**“WERT THOU MINE” (Poetry by Charles Mackay), sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 
I. 


Composed by FRANK MOR 





Just Published, price 4s. each, 
UADRILLE AND WALTZ for the PIANOFORTE, 
on Melodies in Miss Emma Neville’s and Mr. George Loder’s Musical and 
Dramatic Entertainment of THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME. 


Composed by GEORGE LODER. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 
ADAME SAINTON -DOLBY’S NEW SONG, 
“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 
Sung with immense success at the BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
(Poetry by TENNYSON.) 
Composed expressly for Madame Sainton-Dolby by Jacques BLUMENTHAL. 
* Who does not know the Poct Laureate’s exquisite lines, beginning : 
‘ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean; 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes,’ &c. 
That M. Blumenthal, though a Dutchman, loves the poetry of Tennyson, may be 
gathered from the true sympathetic manner in which he set his beautiful verses to 
music. The popularity of this little song is already attested.”"—Musical World. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 1s. 
HE BABY’S SONG, for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by Howarp GLover. 
Played by Miss Aticz MANGoLp at the Composer’s Concert, St. James's Hall. 
London; Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


RES H nae fh. * Oo § Bi" 
Sung by SIMS REEVES and enthusiastically encored at the 
BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
The Music by BALFE; the Poetry by JESSICA KANKIN. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, price 2s. 6d. 


EW SONG, A. REICHARDT, 
“THE GOLDEN STARS” (Die Golden Sterne—von Heine), a 
SONG Composed and respectfully dedicated to MISS JANET DIXON by 
ALEXANDER REICHARDT. 
‘ The Englisk version by CAMPBELL CLARKE, Esq. 
London : Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 2s., 
“ E S 


(7 **"s- EB ZO,” 


From Verdi’s Opera “ Un Ballo in Maschera.” 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by EMILE BERGER. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Desmond Ryan. 
{Charles Mackay. 


John Oxenford. 
Charles Mackay. 


non, 
Charles Mackay. 
Ditto. 


usic by F, von F orow. 
No. l of OFFERTORIES, 
Adapted and sung at the Royal Sardinian Chapel, by EMILY GRESHAM. 
London: Duncan Dacheu and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





- Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 


T THOU? 


ROMANCE. ; 

Sung by SIGNOR GARDONI. 

’ The Poetry by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
‘Phe Music by J. ASCHER. 

London ; Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 2s. 6d. each, 


HE SONGS and BALLADS in the Lyric and Dra- 
matic Entertainment of THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME. 
Written by MARK IBBERSON JERVIS. 

Sung by Miss EMMA NEVILLE and Mr. GEORGE LODER. 
No. 1. Ballad, ‘“‘ The Milkmaid’s Song.” 
2. Buffo Air, ‘‘ The Jealous Wi‘e.” 
3. Ballad, ‘“‘ The Dew on the Tender Grass.” 
4. Hunting Song, “ The Silver-toned Bugle.” 
5. Ballad, “* The Ploughman’s delight.” 
6. Comic Ballad, “ Lavinia’s Lament.” 
Composed by GEORGE LODER.* 
London’; Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EWER & CO, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 
MUSICSELLERS IN ORDINARY 


TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 
UNIVERSAL 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 








K WER & CO. have published a Catalogue of all the 
Works available for the use of Subscribers, containing a classified List of 
51,801 DIFFERENT WORKS, 
AND 20,000,.MORE IN PREPARATION, 
The largest Stock of Music ever collected in any one Establishment either hero or 
abroad, to which will be added, immediately on its issue, + 
EVERY NEW MUSICAL WORK OF INTEREST, 
Both English and Foreign. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
Per Half-Year o 
Per Quarter. on 
Per Month oe one 
Per Week eee oe . 


~ Town Subscribers will be supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 
be exchanged twice a week. 


+ Country Subscribers will be supplied with Four Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 
be exchanged twice a month, 


At the end of their Subscription, Annual Subscribers will be presented with 
ONE GUINEA’S WORTH OF MUSIC. 
EWER & CO,87 REGENT STREET, 
(Sore Prorrieror—WILLIAM WITT) 
By Special Appointment, Musicsellers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE ENTIRE WORKS OF *“ MENDELSSOHN.” 











Printed by Gzornck ANDREW SporTiswoopg, of No. 12 James Street, 
in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, 


Buckingham Gate, in the Parish of St. Margaret, in the pf 
Published by Joun Booszy, at the Office of Booszy & Sons, 28 Holles Street,—Saturday, August 31, 1861 


of Westminster, at No. 5 New-street Square 





